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CHARLES A. TUFTS. 


Charles Augustus Tufts, president of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION in 1887, fifty years ago, was one of the most prominent druggists and most 
conspicuous votaries of pharmacy in New Hampshire. He died at his home in 
Dover, February 12, 1899, aged 77 years. 

Mr. Tufts was a graduate of Massachusetts College of Pharmacy and of 
Dartmouth Medical College, but he never pursued the practice of medicine as a 
vocation. He served the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION as treasurer 
from 1865-1886 and the State pharmaceutical association in the same capacity for 
many years. He was president of the New Hampshire Board of Pharmacy for 
more than thirty years. For more than fifty years he had practiced pharmacy, 
having succeeded his father, Asa Tufts, in the business which was established 
early in the century. 

He was active in political, religious, educational, military and fraternal affairs. 
He held various offices in city government—member of the City Council, member 
of the School Board from 1874 to 1881 and chairman of the Board from 1892 to 
1894. He was associate justice of the Police Court and at one time was on the 
Governor’s staff with rank of Colonel. 

Dr. Tufts became a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
in 1856. 





MEDICINE AND SCIENCE AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


According to present plans for the International Exposition in Paris in May 1937, an- 
nounced by the French High Commissioner, three large pavilions will be devoted to medicine and 
science. Special emphasis will be placed on the precise scientific character of modern medicine as 
compared to the hit-or-miss methods of the nineteenth century. It is planned that the exhibit, 
which it is expected will be of special interest to members of the medical and allied professions, 
will be so arranged and displayed as to be easily understood by the layman. Both clinical practice 
and research work will be included in the exhibit. Governmental regulation of sanitation will be 
stressed and the necessary contribution of industry to the elimination of disease will be empha- 
sized.— From Science. 
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Prescriptions for Dermal Parasiticides on page 5. 


AN EXHIBIT FOR EXTENDING INFORMATION TO PHYSICIANS 
CONCERNING THE USE OF OFFICIAL MEDICINES. 


BY E. FULLERTON COOK. 


Reference is made in an editorial in THis JOURNAL to the extensive program 
inaugurated by the Pharmacopceeial Committee of Revision and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for extending information to physicians concerning 
the use of official medicines. 

One feature of the program is the placing of exhibits, such as those illustrating 
this article, in medical centers throughout the country, in hospitals and before 
state and national medical associations. 

Such exhibits are being made each two weeks in the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, each exhibit illustrating the latest A. M. A. Pharmacopeeia 
article. A photograph of one of these exhibits is reproduced here and also the exact 
wording on the cards for that exhibit. 

Pharmacists who may wish to duplicate these exhibits in their own community 
or at their county or state medical society meetings, or who may wish to use sug- 
gestions from these exhibits in preparing their own displays, can obtain outlines 
by writing to E. Fullerton Cook, 43rd St. and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One helpful feature of this program which should be widely recognized is the 
fact that these exhibits are applicable at any time, so that pharmacists throughout 
the country have ample time to organize and plan for an effective presentation of 
this material whenever it may be the most effective and practicable. 

Certainly pharmaceutical associations of every State in the United States 
should see that these A. M. A. articles and the corresponding exhibits supporting 
them, are placed before their State Medical Society, at their next meeting. 
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Extending Information Concerning 
The Use of Official Medicines 


THE USE OF DERMAL PARASITICIDES 


By Fred Wise, M.D. and Jack Wolf, MD. 








of New York City 





Third of a series of articles 
appearing in The Journal of The 
American Medical Association 








TYPICAL PRESCRIPTIONS 











BR Iod. gr. xviii or 1.2 Gm. 
Acid. Salicyl. 
Acid. Benz. aa gr- liv. 
or 3.6 Gm. 
Alcohol (90%) q.s. ad 
fSiv or 120 co. 


or 6 Gm. 
Resorcin gr. liv 
or 3.6 Gm. 
Alcohol, (90%) q.s. ad 
fSiv or 120 cc. 








BR Acid. Salicyl. gr. xe 





B Balsam. Peruv. 
Alcohol(60%)aa 30cc. 
M. ft. lotio. 

Sig. To be rubbed 
gently into affected 
parts each morning 

















Me ft. sol. M. ft. sol. and night. 
Sige--- Sig. --- 
For Tinea Cruris 
PHARMACISTS B a ~— 4 yh AND TO FILL 
ARE PREPARED TO - a fh aep 15 . SUCH PRESCRIPTIONS 
sur os ee 
T . . . . 
THESE MEDICINES Bag ORDER 
Sig. -<-< 














Ung. Sulfur. 
(USS. Py Formula ) 


R Sulf. Praec. ‘15 Gm. 
Adeps Lan. 5 Gn. 
Cera llav. 5 Gm. 
Petrolet. Alb. ys. 

ad 100 Gm. 
M. ft. ung. 
Sig---- 


Petrolat. Alb. 


M. ft. ung. 
Sig. --- 








Ung. Acid. Benz. Co. 
an F. Formula) 


B Acid. Benz. 12 Gm 
Acid. Salicyl. 6 Gn. 
Adeps Lan. 5 Gn. 


q-s- ad 100 Gm. 








» Hydrarg. Ammo ° 
(0. ae fosmle 
B Hydrarg. Ammon. 10 Gn. 
Adeps Lan. 5 Cm 
Cera Alb. 5 Gm. 
Petrolat. Alb.80 Gm. 
M ft. ung. 
Sig. --- 











MANY OTHER PRESCRIPTIONS ARE SUGGESTED IN THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE 





Dr. Wolf and Dr. Wise suggest the use of the following 
U.S.P. drugs in their paper on "The Use of Dermal Parasiticides*. 


Chrysarobin 
Pyrogallol 
Iodine 
Mercury Bichloride 
Ammoniated Mercury 
Juniper Tar 

(Oil of Cade) 
Oil of Cinnamon 





Sodium Thiosulfate 
Phenol 

Betanaphthol 
Precipitated Sulfur 
Resorcinol 
Salicylic Acid 
Benzoic Acid 


Thymol 


Thymol Iodide 
Boric Acid 

Zine Oxide 
Purified Talc 
Zinc Stearate 
Sublimed Sulfur 
Peruvian Balsam 
Styrax 














EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXTENDING THE USE OF OFFICIAL MEDICINES. 


ONSPICUOUSLY listed in the “Contents and Subject Index"’ of the cover 
page of the December 19, 1936, issue of The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, under the caption ‘‘Special Article,’’ will be found a contribution en- 
titled ‘The Pharmacopoeia and the Physician: The Action and Use of Diuretics, 
with special reference to mercurial compounds, N. M. Keith, M.D., Rochester, 
Minn.—2047.” 

Turning to page 2047 of the Journal, the above statement is prominently re- 
peated with the following explanation in italics: 

‘This is one of a series of articles written by eminent clinicians for the purpose of 
extending information concerning the official medicines: The twenty-four articles in 
this series have been planned and developed through the codperation of the U. S. Phar- 
macopaia Committee of Revision, and The Journal of the American Medical 
Association.—Epb.”’ 

Twenty-four such articles are appearing this year in the A. M. A. Journal and 
arrangements have been made for another series to continue for probably another 
year. Some of this second series will deal with pediatric treatments. 

The complete and enthusiastic codperation and assistance of A. M. A. officials, 
including Dr. Morris Fishbem, Editor of the Journal, Dr. Olin West, secretary of 
the A. M. A. and Dr. Paul Nicholas Leech, secretary of its Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, assured the success of this program. 

The U. S. P. Committee has received the most gratifying help from authors 
and also from a special committee of practicing pharmacists. The Pharmacopceia 
Committee consists of Dr. Walter A. Bastedo, Dr. Bernard Fantus and Professor 
E. F. Kelly, of the Board of Trustees, Dr. H. C. Wood, Jr., Professor Charles H. 
LaWall and Mr. Leonard A. Seltzer, of the Committee of Revision, with E. Fuller- 
ton Cook as Chairman. All medical members of the Committee of Revision have 
also assisted in the selection of authors. 

Another feature of this program, as planned by the U. S. P. special committee, 
is a type exhibit for physicians, for each of the medical articles. These are being 
set up each two weeks in the headquarters building of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, and have created much interest in medical circles. 

A corresponding series of pharmaceutical articles was also proposed, one for 
each medical article, but this proved to be impracticable, as it was found impos- 
sible to arrange in advance for a definite order or time for the medical articles to 
appear and the pharmaceutical plan had to be replaced by an even more effective 
pharmaceutical program. This is explained more fully below and also on page 4. 
A photograph of one of these exhibits, and the wording on the display cards will also 
be found on page 5 

An important feature for the successful promotion of this educational effort 
among physicians, is for pharmacists to place similar exhibits in other medical cen- 
ters throughout the country. This will be especially helpful in hospitals, so that 
these articles may be emphasized before both the medical staff and the interns. It 
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is important for doctors to actually see these official therapeutic agents, and to see 
and handle the filled prescriptions recommended by these nationally known clinical 
specialists. 

Finally, the clinching step in the plan is the offering to pharmacists throughout 
the country of an opportunity to secure these articles in reprint form, punched for 
filing and in an attractive loose-leaf cover, at approximately cost. The individual 
articles are available soon after they appear in the Journal, and pharmacists in 
many communities are presenting the reprints already issued to physicians prac- 
ticing in their neighborhoods, or to those who send prescriptions to their pharma- 
cies. As new articles appear in the Journal, these, as soon as reprinted, are mailed 
to the pharmacists who have subscribed to the series. The pharmacists then dis- 
tribute them, and this gives them frequent opportunities to meet medical associates 
and discuss with them the latest therapeutic suggestions. This is particularly effec- 
tive when pharmacists show doctors some of the recommended prescriptions, as 
filled in their own pharmacies. 

Many pharmacists are taking advantage of this opportunity to extend their 
professional service in their communities, and to become better acquainted with 
their medical associates. The pharmacists who are preparing themselves to effec- 
tively meet physicians by studying these articles, and who are investing the neces- 
sary amount for covers and reprints and then demonstrating their faith in them- 
selves and their profession by actually taking them to doctors, are building a sound 
foundation, which is certain to bring many direct, and many indirect rewards. 
E. FULLERTON COOK. 


A JOURNAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


HARMACY as a profession is being more generally recognized in the Govern- 

ment. activities wherein pharmacy serves. State and national legislative 
bodies realize the importance of placing in authority those who are equipped by 
education and training to fulfil the obligations of a profession and its ethics. The 
development is based on coéperation, in which prerequisite legislation is a factor, 
and the progress toward general acceptance is encouraging. The progressive re- 
sults have been strongly supported by pharmaceutical education and legislation 
which demands requirements commensurate for public health service and apprecia- 
tion of understanding, honor and privilege. The advancement has been seem- 
ingly slow, but this has advantages because the structure is erected on a firm founda- 
tion. Pharmacies will be activated on the higher appreciation in equipment and 
management. 

Schools and colleges have great opportunities and pharmacy assumes a wider 
scope and by them the responsibilities increase; jointly, the future of pharmacy rests 
upon them in developing pharmacists that are qualified by education and training, 
for the profession is shaped by those engaged in it. The Committee on Develop- 
ment of Pharmacy Laws, published in the October JoURNAL, pages 947-950, re- 
ports the progress which has been made, and the outlook—these studies and efforts 
are being continued by serious study of education and legislation. 

Quoting another—‘‘Pharmaceutical education has taken on new significance 
and a publication devoted to this highly specialized branch of activity can render 
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a great service in stimulating continued progress in pharmaceutical education and 
in correlating it with other educational groups.” 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is appreciative of the encourage- 
ment of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in the JouRNAL and is 
pleased that the organization plans to continue and improve its Department in the 
JourNAL A. Pu. A. This is a helpful contact with the profession, because it in- 
forms pharmacists about the problems that concern the colleges. ‘“The AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION invites the A. A. C. P. to make this Department 
whatever it deems most helpful to the professior and the colleges.”’ 

The Colleges, the Boards and the AssocraATION must and will continue the work 
for pharmacy and in congratulating the Association of Colleges on the new under- 
taking, and the Boards on its service, the sincere hope is expressed for success, which 
depends on the earnest support of the three groups. May 1937 mark a mile-stone 
in pharmaceutical progress. 


HOSPITAL PHARMACY. 


EVERAL developments have occurred during the year which are very encourag- 

ing and which provide the basis for the future development of hospital pharmacy 
on very sound principles. This article is not intended to discuss or evaluate them 
but rather to bring them to the attention of our members in order that the splendid 
progress they represent may be emphasized as well as their relation to the Assocta- 
TION’S program for improving and extending pharmaceutical service in the more 
than 6500 registered hospitals in this country. 

In order that it may take its proper place in these developments, reference 
should be made to the inclusion several years ago by the American Medical Associa- 
tion of a requirement among the other requirements of a registered hv , that 
the handling of drugs should be properly supervised and should comply with state 
laws. This requirement was the first step in the program of the AMERICAN PHar- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to place hospital pharmacy on the proper basis. 

Emphasis should also be placed on the conference between the officers of the 
A. Pu. A. and the group of hospital pharmacists at Dallas last August and to the 
establishment of the Sub-section on Hospital Pharmacy in the Section on Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing. Chairman Whitney of the Section and Chairman Zopf 
of the Sub-section are hospital pharmacists of long experience and are therefore 
qualified to promote the success of the Sub-section and to make it a helpful agency 
to the hospital pharmacists of the country as well as to the ASSOCIATION. 

The developments referred to may be enumerated as follows in sequence as to 
time: 

1. The Catholic Hospital Association, at its meeting in Baltimore in June, 
gave the hospital pharmacists one afternoon sectional session to consider their prob- 
lems under the direction of its Committee on Pharmacy, and later, the Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Standards of Hostital Pharmacy Service.—Be It Further Resolved, That this 
Association endorse the recent formulation of standards of hospital pharmacy ser- 
vice and that it recommend to all its member institutions the adoption of and faith- 
ful compliance with these standards.” 
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Secretary Kelly and Prof. M. J. Andrews were on this program. 

2. The American Hospital Association, at its meeting in Cleveland in Sep- 
tember heard a splendid report from its Committee on Pharmacy which is probably 
the most comprehensive study to date of hospital pharmacy and its needs. The 
report contained recommendations that the Committee be continued and that it be 
given the authorization and support to make a thorough survey of hospital phar- 
macy during this year. Such a comprehensive survey is essential to the develop- 
ment of adequate standards for the hospital pharmacy and would represent a 
splendid contribution on the part of this Association. Secretary Kelly, Chairman 
Cook of the Council on Pharmaceutical Practice, Chairman Whitney of the Sec- 
tion on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing and Dean Spease met with this Com- 
mittee in Cleveland and assisted in developing its program. 

3. The American College of Surgeons at its meeting in Philadelphia in Octo- 
ber included Pharmacy Service led by President Krusen of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, in the open-forum discussion of hospital problems and 
adopted as a Minimum Standard for a Hospital Pharmacy, five principles, pub- 
lished on page 202 of the October issue of its Bulletin, entitled “Approval Number,” 
and in Jour. A. Pu. A., page 65, January 1936. They constitute the first step 
toward the establishment of adequate standards for the hospital pharmacy, 
because they indicate the wide scope of the hospital pharmacists’ activities. Secre- 
tary Kelly and Chairman Little of the Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy attended this meeting. 

4. The November issue of hospitals, the Journal of the American Hospital 
Association, carries an editorial on ‘“The Hospital Pharmacy” which in four splén- 
didly worded paragraphs, states the importance of the pharmacy as a department of 
the hospital, and what the pharmacy should be, so clearly as to show that 6ur‘prob- 
lem is now thoroughly understood by hospital authorities. The editorial was 
printed in the A. Pu. A. JouRNAL for November. 

The progress here enumerated is more than might have reasonably been ex- 
pected over a longer period of time. Best of all, it represents actions taken by the 
health organizations with which pharmacy must work closely. Hospital pharma- 
cists are being invited to promptly organize themselves in the Sub-section on Hos- 
pital Pharmacy of the A. Px. A. under the able leadership of Chairmen Whitney 
and Zopf, Dean Spease and the other workers who have given so much time and 
thought to the problem of hospital pharmacy, so that they may be prepared to 
meet the greater opportunity as well as the greater responsibility which will be 
theirs as this program develops. 

Dispensing pharmacists will be called upon to assist the smaller hospitals 
which cannot support a pharmacy, and should become acquainted with hospital 
pharmacy’s problems. 

Law enforcement officials can assist in this program by inspecting hospital 
pharmacies and by impressing on the management of hospitals and institutions 
that their pharmacies must be conducted in accordance with state laws. 

Another important development in this program is the appointment of gradu- 
ate pharmacists as interns, on the same basis as medical interns,.to serve one or two 
years in the hospital pharmacy. During this period the intern lives with the 
other interns and establishes connections and acquaintances which should be in- 
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valuable whether future practice is in the hospital, in a dispensing pharmacy or in 
any other branch of pharmacy. If every large hospital had graduate pharmacists 
as interns our contacts with the other public health professions would soon be on a 
much better basis of understanding and coéperation. The schools and colleges of 
pharmacy should give this possibility serious consideration. 


























WORKING ON A MODERN PHARMACY LAW AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHARMACY. 


A Committee to study the subject of a modern pharmacy law and to submit recommenda- 
tions was authorized at the Dallas meeting last August and, later, President George D. Beal ap- 
pointed the following as members of the Committee: R. L. Swain, Chairman, Baltimore; H. C 
Christensen, Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Wilson, Athens, Ga.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; A. D 
Baker, Denver, Colorado; H. V. DeHaven, West Chester, Pa. 

Seated at the Table Are: Left, E. F. Kelly, H. C. Christensen, R. L. Swain, H. V. De- 
Haven, E. G. Eberle; Right, R. C. Wilson, A. D. Baker and J. Lester Hayman. It will be noted 
several are not members of the Committee and R. P. Fischelis was unavoidably absent. The 
meeting was held at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY on January 17th. 

A definite program was worked out and the Committee plans to submit the complete draft 
of a modern pharmacy law at the New York meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION in August, when it can be considered by the delegates representing every division of 
pharmacy. 





“The officers of the State Pharmaceutical Associations and the State Boards of Pharmacy 
are being requested to give the Committee the benefit of their suggestions. The Committee will 
be pleased to confer with and assist any state that is attempting to amend or rewrite its phar- 
macy law.” 





SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


BOARD OF REVIEW OF PaPERS.—Chairman F. E. Bibbins; H. M. Burlage, W. G. Crockett, 
E. V. Lynn, C. O. Lee, L. W. Rising, L. W. Rowe, Heber W. Youngken, F. V. Lofgren, 
J. C. Krantz, Jr. 


A STUDY OF SEVERAL SPECIES OF THE GENUS MONARDA.*! 
BY B. V. CHRISTENSEN” AND ROBERT S. JUSTICE.® 


1—THE VOLATILE OILS OF THE MONARDAS. 


During the progress of the study of several species of the Genus Monarda, 
oils from some of them became available in sufficient quantities to determine 
properties and some constituents. Results of the studies on the oils are given in the 
first series of papers dealing with the subject of the investigation. 


(a) THE OIL OF MONARDA FISTULOSA GROWN IN FLORIDA. 


Since Monarda fistulosa is not native to Florida, the date herewith presented was obtained 
from oil distilled from plants grown under cultivation in the Medicinal Plant Garden, University 
of Florida. These plants, in 1930, produced a yield of 0.831 per cent of oil on the green basis. 


TABLE I.—CONSTANTS OF MONARDA FIstuLosa Or (Fiorima, 1930). 


Density at 20° C. 0.9382 
Refractive Index at 25° C. 1.5000 
Per cent Phenols 55.4 


These constants agree favorably with those of the Wisconsin oils. 

One hundred and fifty cc. of the oil were separated into its component phenols and non- 
phenols using 5 per cent aqueous potassium hydroxide. After washing and drying these fractions 
they were fractionally distilled. The following fractions with their corresponding constants were 
obtained 


TABLE II.—FRACTIONS OF THE PHENOLS AND NON-PHENOLS OF MONARDA FISTULOSA OIL 
(FLoripa 1930). 














Frac- Boiling Point Refractive 
tions Range. Index at 25°. Density. 
Phenols (Total) 1.5160 0.9382 at 20° 
1 Up to 232° 1.5142 0.958 at 20° 
2 232° to 236° 1.5180 0.962 at 20° 
3 Ared resinous residue 
Non-Phenols (Total) 1.4755 0.8641 at 20° 
1 Up to 182° 1.4670 0.828 at 25° 
2 182° to 192° 1.4751 0.843 at 25° 
3 192° to 205° 1.4860 0.857 at 25° 
4 205° to 255° 1.4931 0.900 at 25° 
5 Ared resinous residue 


The various fractions obtained by fractional distillation, as listed above, were examined. 
The phenols yielded pure carvacrol, m. p. 0.5° C. and b. p. 232° C. to 236° C. Its nitroso deriva- 
tive melted at 153-154° C. (uncorr.). There was no thymol present. 





* Scientific Section, A. Po. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
1 From a thesis presented in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, University of Florida, August 1935. 
2 Director, School of Pharmacy, University of Florida. 
3’ Graduate Assistant, Department of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacclogy, University of 
Florida, 1932-1934. 
11 
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The reddish residue from the distillation of the phenols yielded to boiling water, hydro- 
thymoquinone, which crystallized in yellowish needles melting at 141-142° C. A mixed melting 
point with known hydrothymoquinone gave the same result. 

The non-phenols of the lowest boiling fraction yielded a terpene-like substance which failed 
to yield a crystalline nitroso derivative. It readily absorbed bromine from solution, yielding a 
colorless oil heavier than water. 

Fractions 2 to 4 yielded no derivatives. However, the odors strongly suggested the presence 
of linalool and geraniol. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The oil of Monarda fistulosa grown in Florida is comparable with the Wisconsin 
oil in constants and constituents. Neither contains thymol. The constituents are 
reported as follows: 

1. Carvacrol. 
Hydrothymoquinone. 


2. 
3. A terpene-like substance with boiling point less than 182°. 
4. Possibly geraniol and linalool. 


(6) MONARDA MENTHAFOLIA OIL. 


Oil of Monarda menthefolia from piants collected in Wyoming and Colorado in 1931 was 
obtained by steam distilling the alcoholic extractive obtained from the leaves and stems. After 
distilling the distillate was cohobated. The constants of the two oils are given in Table III. 


TaB_e III.—CONSTANTS OF THE O1r_ts OF MONARDA MENTHA&FOLIA (WYOMING AND COLORADO, 








1931). 
Constants. Original Oil. + +— Cohobated Oil. 
Density at 20° C. 0.966 0.952 
Specific Rotation at 20° C. 1.56 1.57 
Refractive Index at 25° C. 1.5110 1.5143 
Per Cent Phenols 82.0 93.2 


The phenol and non-phenol fractions were separated by means of five per cent aqueous 
potassium hydroxide. After washing and drying the fractions the following constants were 
obtained. 


TABLE IV.—PHENOL3s AND NON-PHENOLS OF MONARDA MENTHAFOLIA. 











Constant. Phenol Oil. Non-phenol Oil. 
Density at 20° C. 0.969 0.896 
Specific Rotation at 20° C. 0.34 1.50 
Refractive Index at 25° C. 1.5132 1.4860 


The non-phenol oil had a saponification value of 7.39 and an acetyl value of 72.34 cor- 
responding to 21.7 per cent of alcohol and 2.6 of esters. 
The non-phenols were next distilled at atmospheric pressure with the following results: 


TABLE V.—FRACTIONS OF MONARDA MENTHAFOLIA NON-PHENOLS. 








Fraction. a II. III. 
Quantity 2 cc. 7 ce. 8 cc. 
Boiling Point Up to 182° 182°-205° Over 205° 
Deusity at 22.5° C. 0.859 0.877 0.909 
Specific Rotation at 20° 0 0.45 4.49 
Refractive Index at 21.5° 1.4732 1.4799 1.4941 


After the separation of the phemols the fraction was chilled below zero. Thymol separated 
out and was identified by its melting point (m. p. 49.5-50.5° C.). Approximately half of the 
phenols were thymol. 
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The mother liquor was separated and was found to congeal at —5° to —11° C. This 
indicates impure carvacrol. By fractional distillation under reduced pressure pure carvacrol boil- 
ing at 140° at 78-mm. pressure was obtained. It melted at 0° C. Its phenyl urethane derivative 
melted at 134° C. 

In the case of the non-phenols, acetic acid was identified in the aqueous distillate of the 
saponified oil. 

By the means of the barium salt of the monosulfonate of cymene containing 24.48 and 
24.59 per cent of barium, respectively (the theory is 24.32 per cent), cymene was identified in 
the fraction distilling below 182° C. 

The fraction 182-205° C. contained 26.63 per cent of an alcohol calculated as CjoH;,0. 
This was possibly linalool but no derivatives could be prepared. 

The fraction boiling over 205° yielded a small amount of geraniol when treated with calcium 
chloride according to the method of Jacobsen (1). 

The distribution of the oil in the plant is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF MONARDA MENTHAFOLIA VOLATILE OIL. 











Part. I, Il. Average. 
Flower Heads 0.31 0.30 0.31 
Leaves 0.32 0.30 0.31 
Stems 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Roots Trace Trace Trace 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Oil of Monarda menthefolia in contrast of Oil of Monarda fistulosa contains 
thymol as well as carvacrol. In addition to this the following substances were found: 


1. Acetic Acid. 

2. Cymene. 

3. Geraniol. 

4. Probably Linalool. 


The constants and various fractions of this oil compare in a measure with the 
constants of oil of Monarda fistulosa but more so with the constants and constitu- 
ents of the oil of Monarda punctata. 


(c) OIL OF MONARDA PECTINATA, NUTT. 


Five pounds of air-dried stems and leaves of Monarda pectinata were steam distilled. 
This material had been collected in Larimer county, Colorado, in 1931. The constants of the oil 
obtained are as follows: 


TABLE VII.—CONSTANTS OF Or, OF MONARDA PECTINATA. 


CE Es hc che hiniencs 60 tsResne testannts Slightly dextrogyrate 
I ks csukdhonssahousectuaemenkeaetied 1.5141 at 25° 
I Ca iecdes ci ks doen db ecb e066 <o aan deeeen 0.9729 at 20° 

oo ee er er 97 per cent 


There was sufficient material available to determine the distribution of the oil in the plant. 
The results were as follows: 


TABLE VIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MONARDA PECTINATA VOLATILE OIL. 














Part. I. Il. Average. 
Flower Heads 0.41 0.40 0.41 
Leaves 0.50 0.54 0.52 
Stems 0.13 0.11 0.12 
Roots Trace Trace Trace 


Note: Apparatus of Clevenger (2) was used. 
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The amount of material available did not permit further investigations but the 
observation was made that the phenol was probably thymol. 


(d) OIL OF MONARDA PUNCTATA Var. LEUCANTHA. 


Monarda punctata var. leucantha is common in the vicinity of Gainesville, 
Florida. Since the establishment of the Medicinal Plant Garden at the University 
of Florida a number of oils had been collected. These oils were fractionated and 
examined. In the following tables (IX to XVI) are enumerated the various con- 
stants and other data obtained. 


TaBLe [X.—Orm oF MONARDA PUNCTATA Var. LEUCANTHA (1925). 


Refractive 


Fractions Boiling Point Index at 25° Density. 

Original Oil 1.5083 0.946 at 20° 

Phenols (45 per cent) 1.5142 0.980 at 24° 
l Up to 231° 1.5121 0.949 at 25° 
2 231° to 240° 1.5195 0.966 at 25° 
3 Residue a red resin 

Non-phenols (55 per cent) 1.4905 0.911 at 24° 
l Up to 182° 1.4718 0.842 at 25° 
2 182° to 192° 1.4827 0.857 at 25° 
3 192° to 205° 1.4875 0.873 at 25° 
4 205° to 255° 1.4987 0.910 at 25° 
5 Residue a red resin 


TaBLE X.—Orm or MONARDA PuNCTATA var. LEUCANTHA (1929) WiLp PLANTs. 


Refractive 





Fractions Boiling Point. Index at 25° Density 
Original Oil 1.4968 0.9218 at 20° 
Phenols (24.6 per cent) 1.5170 0.970 at 24° 
1 Up to 234° 1.5195 0.934 at 25° 
2 Residue a red resin 
Non-phenols (75.4 per cent) 1.4911 0.872 at 25° 
1 Up to 192° 1.4790 0.848 at 25° 
2 192° to 230° 1.4922 0.884 at 25° 
3 Residue a red resin 


TABLE XI.—Orm or MONARDA PuNCTATA Var. LEUCANTHA (1929) CULTIVATED PLANTS 


Refractive 





Original Oil. Boiling Point Index at 25°. Density, 
Original Oil 1.5108 0.9679 at 20° 
Phenols (63.6 per cent) 1.5168 0.970 at 24° 
1 Up to 231° 1.4979 0.945 at 24° 
2 231° to 240° 1.5161 0.967 at 24° 
3 Residue a red resin 
Non-phenols (36.4 per cent) 1.4976 0.927 at 24° 
] Up to 210° 1.4737 0.873 at 25° 
210° to 255° 1.4957 0.909 at 25° 


9) 
3 Residue a red resin 
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TABLE XII.—O1L OF MONARDA PUNCTATA Var. LEUCANTHA (1930). 





Refractive 


Fractions Boiling Point. Index at 25°. Density. 

Original Oil 1.5012 0.9347 at 20° 

Phenols (42 per cent) 1.5160 0.9803 at 20° 
l Up to 231° 1.5166 0.955 at 24° 
2 231° to 240° 1.5172 0.966 at 25° 
3 Residue a red resin 

Non-phenols (58 per cent) 1.4840 0.8794 at 20° 
1 Up to 182° 1.4732 0.823 at 25° 
2 182° to 192° 1.4790 0.846 at 25° 
3 192° to 203° 1.4840 0.866 at 25° 
4 205° to 227° 1.4909 0.887 at 25° 
5 227° to 255° 1.4985 0.918 at 25° 
6 255° up 1.5057 0.938 at 25° 


Residue a red resin 


TABLE XIII.—Or1 oF MONARDA PuncraTA var. LEUCANTHA (1931). 





~ Refractive — 





Fractions Boiling Point. Index at 25°. Density. 

Original Oil 1.5100 0.9695 at 20° 

Phenols (65.4 per cent) 1.5163 0.985 at 20° 
l Up to 231° 1.5067 0.953 at 25° 
2 231° to 240° 1.5189 0.958 at 25° 
3 Residue a red resin 

Non-phenols (34.6 per cent) 1.4978 0.914 at 24° 
1 Up to 205° 1.4669 0.852 at 25° 
2 205° to 230° 1.4875 0.899 at 25° 
3 233° to 255° 1.4978 0.909 at 25° 
4 Residue a red resin 


TABLE XIV.—OrmL OF MONARDA PUNCTATA Var. LEUCANTHA (1932). 





Refractive 

















Fractions Boiling Point Index at 25° Density. 
Original Oil 1.5000 0.9276 at 20° 
Phenols (44.2 per cent) 1.5169 0.976 at 24.5° 
1 Up to 225° 1.5060 0.942 at 25° 
2 225° to 228° 1.5162 0.939 at 25° 
3 228° to 230° 1.5197 0.9 at 25° 
4 230° to 240° 1.5204 0.961 at 25° 
5 Residue a red resin 
Non-phenols (55.8 per cent) 1.4859 0.889 at 24.5° 
] Up to 182° 1.4770 0.840 at 25° 
2 182° to 192° 1.4814 0.864 at 25° 
3 1.92° to 205° 1.4848 0.864 at 25° 
4 205° to 255° 1.5004 0.907 at 25° 
5 Residue a red resin 
Tapbe XV.—Or oF MonarpDAa Punctata var. LEUCANTHA (1933). 
' a a ” Refractive 
Fractions Boiling Point. Index at 25°. Density. 
Original Oil 1.5029 0.946 at 20° 
Phenols (65.6 per cent) 1.5142 0.980 at 24° 
1 Up to 230° 1.5051 


2 Residue a red resin 
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(Continued from page 15.) 





Refractive 








Fractions. Boiling Point. Index at 25°. Density. 
Non-phenols (34.4 per cent) 1.4905 0.911 at 24° 
1 170° to 220° 1.4812 


2 Residue a red resin 


By freezing the fractionated phenols in a frigidaire, thymol separated from 
approximately haif of the oils. Therefore, it would appear that this oil would not 
be entirely satisfactory for crystallizing out thymol by ordinary freezing. Thymol 
was identified by preparing its nitroso derivative which melted at 161-162° C. 

From the supernatant liquid obtained after the crystallization of thymol, 
carvacrol was obtained. It was identified by means of its nitroso derivative which 
melted at 153° C. 

Hydrothymoquinone was readily isolated from the resins remaining in the dis 
tilling flask. After distillation of the phenols, this was accomplished by boiling the 
resins in water, filtering and allowing the quinone to crystallize from the filtrate. 
After recrystallization the hydrothymoquinone gave a melting point of 141—-142° C. 
and a mixed melting point with the known substance gave an identical result. 

In the non-phenol boiling up to 182° C. a substance was obtained which first 
formed a solid when treated with amyl nitrite in a cold acidified alcoholic solution 
and then quickly redissolved and no further precipitation or crystallization was pos- 
sible. This fraction with potassium permanganate yielded a white crystalline prod- 
uct melting at 190° to 194° C. 

The remaining fractions yielded no derivatives although tests were made for 
linalool and geraniol. There was no aldehyde present. 

The distribution of the oil in the plant parts was determined with the following 
results: 


TABLE XVI.—DISTRIBUTION OF MONARDA PUNCTATA Var. LEUCANTHA VOLATILE Ol! (1934). 











Part A II, Average 
Flower Head of September 6 3.6 per cent 3.3 per cent 3.45 per cent 
Leaves of September 6 2.0 1.9 1.95 
Stems of September 6 0.5 0.6 0.55 
Roots of September 6 Trace Trace Trace 


Flower Head of September 23 2.5 2.7 2.6 


Note: Apparatus of Clevenger (2) was used. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


The Monarda punctata var. leucantha oils show distinct annual variations in 
their properties. They contain both thymol and carvacrol. Hydrothymoquinone 
was also isolated. 

The presence of terpenes is indicated. 

There were no positive tests for geraniol, linalool or aldehydes. 


REFERENCES. 


(1) Jacobsen, O., Ann., 157, 234 (1871). 
(2) Clevenger, J. F., Am. Perf. Ess. Oil Rev., 23, 467 (1928). 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ABSORPTION OF DIGITALIS WHEN 
GIVEN ORALLY AND RECTALLY TO CATs.*! 


BY W. ARTHUR PURDUM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The effect of digitalis on the heart when given intravenously to cats is known 
to be rapid and certain, as this means of administering the drug has been used for 
some years as an assay method. 


An investigation of the absorption by rectum (1) revealed that digitalis is 
absorbed very slowly and that the absorption is irregular in that it varies greatly 
in different animals. Nausea and emesis followed the rectal administration in 
approximately half of the experiments. This information would at first appear 
to be contradictory to the available clinical reports on the rectal administration 
in humans, but the fact must not be overlooked that toxic quantities of the drug 
were given in the laboratory while therapeutic doses were employed in the clinic. 
The conclusion was therefore drawn that the above findings would not become 
quantitatively significant regarding relative absorption rate until the absorption 
rate following oral administration had been determined in the same manner. 
This prompted the work which follows. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


Three series of experiments were conducted, two in which digitalis was given orally, and 
one series of controls. The technique employed throughout this work was essentially the same 
in all cases with the exception that no digitalis was given orally in the series of control experiments. 
The cats were anesthetized by means of intraperitoneal injections of an alcoholic solution of 
chloretone in quantities sufficient to maintan anesthesia until the end of the experiments. Ina 
few cases, however, ether was given as a supplement to the chloretone. A quantity of fluidex- 
tract of digitalis diluted with a convenient amount of water was then introduced into the stomachs 
of the cats of series Nos. 1 and 2. A rubber catheter attaced to a hypodermic syringe was used 
to effect administration of the solution. About five hours later, sufficient digitalis was given in- 
travenously to cause death in from 30 to 45 minutes. The intravenous digitalis solution was made 
by diluting 1 volume of the fluidextract (the same product in all cases) with 99 volumes of normal 
saline solution. The cats of series No. 3 (control series) were merely allowed to remain anesthe- 
tized for about five hours and then were given the intravenous digitalis solution. The results of 
the experiments are tabulated below. 


SERIES NO. 1. 


The quantity of fluidextract given orally in the following experiments corresponded to 
7.7 M. L. D.* per cat as computed from the quantity of fluidextract required to kill the cats used 
in the series of controls. 





* Scientific Section, A. Po. A. Dallas meeting, 1936. 

1 From the laboratory of Marvin R. Thompson, Professor of Pharmacology, School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Maryland. 

2 One M. L. D. is the amount of digitalis necessary to kill a cat when given intravenously 
in accordance with the technique which has been followed. 
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TABLE I. 
Cc. of 1:100 F. E. 
Weight of Cat Time Allowed for Digitalis Solution Cc. of F. E No. of 
Cat in Absorption. Administered Digitalis M. L. D 
No Kilos Hrs. Mins Intravenously. Absorbed.* Absorbed 
1 1.87 4 53 4.6 0.20 0.81 
2 2.12 5 16 6.2 0.11 0.41 
3 1.89 5 8 5.0 0.20 0.80 
4 1.50 3 25 “as 0.21 1.00 


* Obtained by subtracting the amount given intravenously from the amount calculated 
to cause death. 


Cat No. 4 died approximately three and one-half hours after administration of the digitalis 
and the others showed rather marked absorption so the quantity of digitalis was decreased by one- 
half in the series which follows. 


SERIES NO. 2. 


Fluidextract of digitalis, corresponding to 3.85 M. L. D., was given by stomach tube to each 
cat of this series. 


TABLE II. 
Ce. of 1:100 F. E 
Weight of Cat Time Allowed Digitalis Solution Cc. of F. E No. of 
Cat in for Absorption. Administered Digitalis M. L. D. 
No Kilos. Hrs. Mins. Intravenously. Absorbed. * Absorbed. 
5 2.35 4 26 26.4 0.04 0.13 
6 1.64 4 39 10.0 0.11 0.53 
7 2.00 5 22 24.3 0.02 0.07 
8 1.90 5 5 8.3 0.16 0.66 
9 2.07 5 24 11.2 0.16 0.58 
10 2.00 5 5 13.9 0.12 0.47 
ll 2.30 5 19 Pe 0.22 0.74 
12 2.40 5 3 i 0.14 0.43 
13 2.65 5 21 6.5 0.28 0.81 
14 1.95 5 6 6.0 0.19 0.76 
15 1.40 5 39 15.1 0.03 0.17 
16 2.45 5 32 30.4 0.01 0.05 
17 2.42 6 2 38.2 _ i 
18 2.65 5 14 25.9 0.09 0.25 


SERIES NO. 3. 


In this, the control series, no digitalis was administered orally. As previously stated, the 
cats were anesthetized and allowed to so remain for about five hours. Sufficient digitalis was then 
given intravenously to cause death. 


TABLE III. 
Ce. of 1:100 F. E 
Weight of Cat Digitalis Solution 

Cat in Administered 
No Kilos Intravenously. 
19 1.70 26.5 15.6 cc. per Kg. 
20 2.40 32.6 13.6 cc. per Kg. 
21 1.65 19.5 10.8 cc. per Kg. 
22 1.85 22.7 12.3 cc. per Kg. 
23 2.25 26.5 11.8 cc. per Kg. 
24 1.90 26.5 14.0 cc. per Kg. 
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25 1.57 22.7 14.4 cc. per Kg. 
26 1.60 18.0 11.2 cc. per Kg. 
27 2.55 36.3 14.2 cc. per Kg. 
28 2.70 31.6 11.7 cc. per Kg. 
29 2.85 36.5 12.8 cc. per Kg. 
30 2.70 35.2 13.0 cc. per Kg. 


12.95 ce. per Kg.-Av. 


DISCUSSION. 


The 12 cats employed in series No. 3 required an average of 13 cc. of the 
1:100 intravenous digitalis solution per kilo body weight of cat to cause death. 
In series No. 1, the animals required an average of 2.1 cc. per kilo showing that an 
average of 0.84 M. L. D. had been absorbed from the 7.7 M. L. D. which had been 
given orally. Likewise, in series No. 2, in which the cats received 3.85 M. L. D. 
orally, they consumed, on the average, 8 cc. per kilo intravenously revealing that 
0.38 M. L. D. had been absorbed. From these figures it may be seen that, from the 
quantity of digitalis given by mouth, only about ten per cent had been absorbed 
in approximately five hours. 

When digitalis was given rectally in the form of the dealcoholized tincture, 
the form from which it was most readily absorbed, an average of 4.8 M. L. D. 
was administered. Of this, 0.36 M. L. D. was absorbed in the five-hour period 
allowed, corresponding to 7.5% absorption of the amount of drug given. 

These results indicate that the absorption of the drug from the stomach is 
slightly better than that from the rectum but there is not a great enough difference 
in the absorption from the above two avenues of administration to draw any defi- 
nite conclusions, except that the drug is absorbed at a not greatly differing rate 
by both routes of administration. 

Several clinicians, whose work on rectal digitalis therapy was reviewed, state 
that nausea is rare after digitalis has been given rectally. When the unpleasant 
gastric disorders which often accompany oral therapy set in and even minute doses 
cause vomiting, the rectal mode for giving the drug is favored. With the experi- 
ments on cats, rather the contrary is at first apparent, but it should be emphasized 
that in clinical use, nausea, etc., may result from definitely sub-toxic dosage, whereas 
in these experiments, the nausea, etc., appeared along with other symptoms of 
toxicity. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Digitalis is absorbed when given either orally or rectally to cats. 
2. The absorption, when given either rectally or by mouth, is slow and the 
rapidity of absorption varies greatly in different cats. 

3. The evidence obtained did not reveal a definitely significant difference in 


absorption rate in the two modes of administration. 


REFERENCE. 


(1) Purdum, W. A., “‘The Rectal Absorption of Digitalis in Cats,’’ Jour. A. Pn. A., 
24, 374 (1935). 
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DRUG EXTRACTION. X. THE SWELLING OF POWDERED DRUGS IN 
LIQUIDS." ? 


BY WILLIAM J. HUSA® AND GEORGE R. JONES. 


As a part of a general study of the fundamental principles of drug extraction, 
swelling tests have been carried out on eighteen drugs in a series of hydro-alcoholic 
liquids. The purpose of the study was to secure definite swelling data on a variety 
of drugs, and to seek any correlations that would assist in the scientific selection of 
menstrua. 

In previous papers of this series, the literature has been reviewed and methods 
have been developed for the determination of the swelling of drugs in the form of 
blocks, strips and powders (1), (2), (3). Likewise an apparatus has been developed 
for measuring the pressure which a drug exerts as a result of swelling in a percolator 


(4). 
EXPERIMENTAL DATA. 


It was decided to use the drugs as coarsely ground for percolation, as this would give 
results applicable to large scale work. The centrifuge method for determining the percentage 
swelling of powdered drugs in menstrua as developed by Husa and Magid (1) was modified so 
as to give more accurate results in case of powdered drugs containing coarse particles as well as 
fine particles; this was accomplished by using larger quantities of the drugs in larger centrifuge 
tubes. 

In each case 5.0 Gm. of the drug was placed in a 50-cc. graduated centrifuge tube, centri- 
fuged for ten minutes and the volume of the drug noted. Thirty cubic centimeters of the liquid 
were added, the mixture stirred, allowed to stand for ten minutes and then centrifuged for ten 
minutes. The volume of the drug layer was recorded, the mixture stirred and allowed to stand 
for a definite period, after which it was centrifuged for ten minutes and the volume again recorded 
This procedure was continued until data were secured for several time intervals. 

The swelling data observed on a series of drugs are presented in Table I. The results 
have been recalculated on a percentage basis, the volume of the swollen drug being expressed on 
the basis of the original volume of dry drug taken as 100. Each value is based on the average 
of two or more tests; in those cases in which blank spaces occur in the tables, it was impossible 
to secure an accurate reading because the drug did not settle well enough. 


TABLE I.—SWELLING OF Drucs IN HypRo-ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 


(Volume of Drug Expressed on Basis: Dry Drug = 100.) 


Digitalis. Uva Ursi. 

Percentage 

Alcohol Time Intervals (in Minutes). Time Intervals (in Minutes). 

(by Vol.). 0. 10. 40. 70. 180. 300. 0. 10. 4 70. 180. 300 
95.0 100 =©11l 113 117 120 ~= 123 100 108 112 114 #115 115 
86.5 100 117 127 182 142~=« 144 100 112 115 115 115~=«=119 
72.8 100 117 122 126 128 128 100 115 = 115 119 122 123 
49.0 100 121 129 132 136 136 100 115 115 123 123 127 
24.0 100 126 126 129 138 138 100 ices 123 123 123 127 

0 (Water) 100 * ar 179 179 186 100 tax 131 131 131 131 





! Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 

2 This paper is based on a thesis presented to the Graduate Council of the University 
of Florida by George R. Jones, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Science in Pharmacy. 

* Head Professor of Pharmacy, University of Florida. 
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Castanea. Belladonna Leaves. 
95.0 100 108 108 104 105 ~= 101 100 i09 109 109 109 += 109 
86.5 100 98 101 102 105 = 105 100 103 106 «#107 #111 ~= «111 
72.8 100 103 103 1038 #112~«O#1414 100 86 86 84 84 88 
49.0 Oo -illl . ii th OCU 100 81 81 81 83 86 
24.0 100 109 109 109 109 ~=« 114 100 94 94 95 100 100 
0 (Water) a 119 119 119 124 ath a3 122 122 122 122 

Buchu. Gentian. 
95.0 100 111 109 111 111 lll 100 110 110 110 110 110 
86.5 100 113 116 117 117 117 100 110 112 115 118 118 
72.8 100 1238 123 123 125 = « 125 100 114 119 124 12 124 
49.0 100 121 125 121 121 125 100 130 140 140 148 150 
24.0 100 157 157 167 «+176 = 181 100 170 170 170 170 = 165 
0 (Water) 100 ... 200 200 209 «218 as --- 206 206 206 
Glycyrrhiza. Cimicifuga. 
95.0 100 117 124 124 120 128 100 114 121 121 129 129 
86.5 100 115 120 125 128 1380 100 121 121 127 #127 ~=«129 
72.8 100 124 126 128 128 += 128 100 127 133 140 147~=«#149 
49.0 100 130 1380 130 =«©130 = 135 100 127 141 148 155 ~= 158 
24.0 100 139 1389 142 142 142 100 147 153 160 171. 173 
0 (Water) 100 130 185 135 140 += 140 100 186 194 205 205 208 
Nux Vomica. Celery Fruit. 
95.0 100 115 120 117 118 «118 100 100 100 100 # 100 ~= = 100 
86.5 100 117 121. 122 122 122 100 111 114 114 118 118 
72.8 100 130 137 143 143 145 100 119 125 125 125 125 
49.0 100 135 138 149 160 163 100 136 138 139 139 139 
24.0 100 151 155 165 167 167 100 136 140 140 147 147 
0 (Water) 100 169 175 178 178 ~= 188 100 153 156 156 164 = 164 
Juniper Berry. Rhus Glabra. 

95.0 100 110 110 110 110 += 109 100 117 118 121 118 123 
86.5 100 108 108 110 1138~= «113 100 118 127 132 139 141 
72.8 100 110 110 110 115 115 100 125 140 151 163 168 
49.0 100 123 127 #127 «$1128 129 100 133 167 178 189 194 
24.0 or — — 140 140 100 175 200 219 231 232 
0 (Water) aa a ata ue wie 100 200 228 228 239 239 

Cinchona. Cascara Sagrada. 
95.0 100 114 123 123 123 123 100 108 108 108 115 = 115 
86.5 100 120 128 131 1389 #£«144 100 1156 121 128 123 123 
72.8 100 122 130 140 140 °= 148 100 127 125 125 130 = 132 
49.0 100 133 147 156 158 ~= #161 100 129 133 1383 «1 133 
24.0 100 142 150 153 161 += 164 100 144 144 144 144° 144 
0 (Water) 100 1389 144 150 156 ~= 156 100 164 165 168 173 += 1738 

Cocillana. Euonymus. 
95.0 100 113: 118 119 120 124 100 108 115 115 116 117 
86.5 100 116 118 118 119 120 100 109 118 119 119 119 
72.8 100 118 119 122 124 124 100 108 115 115 122 122 
49.0 100 113 119 122 122 124 100 108 108 118 117 «#117 
24.0 100 119 119 120 124 125 100 117 #117 117 «125 = «6126 
0 (Water) ae 119 120 122 126 oe bas 157 157 189 
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Colchicum Corm. Aconite. 
95.0 100 112 112 112 112 112 100 113 115 115 115 115 
86.5 100 113 113 115 115 119 100 115 115 118 118 122 
72.8 100 124 128 128 132 132 100 118 124 124 129 129 
49.0 100 125 125 125 125 125 100 133 153 160 160 160 
24.0 100 129 129 127 129 129 100 144 153 163 165 173 
0 (Water) 100 138 140 138 140 144 100 194 199 199 203 205 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


Procter (5) long ago attempted to classify drugs into groups according to the 
type of menstruum used. The official type processes for fluidextracts in effect 
classify drugs according to the process used. On the other hand there is considerable 
doubt as to whether the place of any given drug in such classifications can be pre- 
dicted or whether it can only be determined experimentally. For more than a hun- 
dred years the statement has been repeatedly made by authorities on drug extrac- 
tion that each drug is a problem in itself and must be studied individually to 
determine the best menstruum and best method of extraction. If this be true, then, 
any general rules must necessarily be of limited and conditional application. 


In the present investigation, it was observed that all the drugs studied, except 
celery fruit, swelled in alcohol, the average swelling in alcohol being 12 per cent in 
10 minutes. However, celery fruit swelled in a mixture of alcohol 9 volumes 
water 1 volume. It is interesting to note that the N. F. V menstruum for fluidextract 
of celery fruit was alcohol, in which the celery fruit does not swell, but that the 
N. F. VI changed the menstruum to alcohol 9 volumes—water 1 volume, in which 
celery fruit swells. The change in the N. F. was made independently of the present 
investigation. 





The table indicates that swelling usually increased with time, although the 
greatest swelling occurred in the first 10 minutes. Swelling usually increased 
with increasing concentration of water; however, there were two exceptions: 
i. e., belladonna leaves and castanea. In the case of belladonna leaves there was 
a shrinkage in intermediate concentrations of water, with swelling in higher and 
lower concentrations. The swelling of castanea did not change regularly with 
changing concentration of water. 


Apparently there is no correlation between the part of the plant used and the 
percentage swelling, e. g., the swelling of different leaf drugs varied considerably. 
Likewise there is no correlation between the percentage swelling and the type of 
constituents present in the drug; this conclusion is in accord with the results of 
Husa and Magid (1), who found that the soluble constituents of chestnut wood did 
not affect the swelling. 


A check of the official menstrua for fluidextracts likewise showed no correlation 
between the composition of the menstrua and the part of the plant used. Similarly 
no definite correlation between the official menstrua and the type of constituents 
present in the drug could be observed. 

The results of the present investigation tend to confirm the idea that each 
drug is a problem in itself and must be studied individually to determine the best 
menstruum and best method of extraction. 
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SUMMARY. 


The centrifuge method for determining the percentage swelling of powdered 
drugs in liquids was modified so as te give more accurate results in case of drugs 
coarsely ground for percolation. 

Swelling tests were carried out on eighteen drugs in a series of hydro-alcoholic 
liquids. All drugs except celer, fruit swelled in alcohol, the average swelling in 
alcohol being 12 per cent in 10 minutes. Swelling usually increased with time, 
although che greatest swelling occurred in the first 10 minutes. Swelling usually 
increased with increasing concentration of water, except in the case of belladonna 
leaves and castanea. With belladonna leaves there was a shrinkage in intermediate 
concentrations of water, while castanea showed some irregularities. 

The results tend to confirm the idea that each drug must be studied individu- 
ally to determine the best menstruum and best method of extraction. 
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THE BIOASSAY OF STROPHANTHUS PREPARATIONS.*! 
BY WILLIAM H. HUNT AND MARVIN R. THOMPSON. 


The abundant literature dealing with the methods of assaying Strophanthus 
preparations (cited and reviewed in the original thesis) leaves one in considerable 
doubt concerning the answer to the following questions: 

1. Do the several more widely accepted methods of assay furnish a reliable 
estimation of the clinical activity of Strophanthus preparations? 

2. Do the various methods measure the same or different types oi activity in 
the preparations? 

3. If the various methods yield significantly different results, which method 
is the more reliable in insuring clinical efficiency? 

4. If the various methods yield results which are not significantly different 
from one another, which method affords the greater precision and dependability in 
routinely standardizing strophanthus preparations? 

In order to assist in answering the above questions, four tinctures were pre- 
pared by the U. S. P. X Method from as many different lots of strophanthus. The 
four specimens of the drug were selected from a number of recent importations. 
From the standpoint of physical characteristics, all appeared to be of better than 
average quality. These tinctures were carefully assayed periodically over a period 
of over a year by the methods indicated below. 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 

1 Abstracted from a dissertation submitted by William H. Hunt,.in May 1934, to the 
Graduate School of the University of Maryland in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science. 

From the Department of Pharmacology, School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland. 
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TABLE I.—OUABAIN EQUIVALENT OF ONE CuBIC CENTIMETER OF TINCTURES OF 
STROPHANTHUS.* 


Mortality Curve Method. Cat Method. 

U. S. P. X Method. Date of Standard Date of 
Prep. No. Mg. Date of Assay. Mg. Assay. Mg. Deviation. Assay. 
P. T. 206 5.00 5/2/33 7.203! 4/3/33 4.246 = 0.358 2/13/33 
P. T. 210 7.10 5/2/33 8.399! 4/3/33 5.217 = 0.738 3/3/33 
P. T. 222 8.33 5/1/33 15.120! 4/3/33 6.801 = 1.344 2/16/33 
P. T. 231 10.00 5/4/33 10.799! 4/3/33 8.026 = 1.015 2/18/33 
P. T. 206 5.00 7/28/33 5.538! 8/11/33 3.935 + 0.493 7/14/33 
P. T. 210 6.66 7/28/33 10.780! 8/11/33 5.857 = 0.857 7/13/33 
P. T. 222 8.00 7/30/33 15.370! 8/11/33 6.735 = 0.465 7/10/33 
P. T. 231 10.00 7/30/33 15.090! 8/11/33 7.117 = 1.186 7/17/33 
P. T. 206 5.33 12/21/33 5.410 1/11/34 3.385 = 0.364 11/21/33 
P. T. 210 6.66 12/21/33 6.018 1/11/34 5.704 = 1.035 11/7/33 
P. T. 222 8.88 12/21/33 8.569 1/11/34 5.896 = 1.382 11/14/33 
P. T. 231 10.00 12/21/33 8.463 1/11/34 6.849 = 1.225 11/11/33 
P. T. 206 4.907 8/9/34 
P. T. 210 5.830 8/9/34 
P. T. 222 8.200 8/9/34 
P. T. 231 8.885 8/9/34 





* These tinctures were prepared by the U. S. P. X procedure with the important exception 
that those showing a potency equivalent to more than approximately 4.0 mg. Standard Ouabain 
were obtained by the extraction of two or more times the prescribed amount of drug. 

1 Results obtained from unhealthy frogs having a high daily mortality in storage. 


ASSAY METHODS EMPLOYED. 


The U. S. P. X One-hour Frog Method (1). 

The Over-night Lethal Frog Method (2). 

The Cat Method. 

The Colorimetric Method of Knudson and Dresbach (3). 


— 


> obs 


In the application of the above methods, the potency of the tinctures was as- 
certained, in all instances, in terms of U. S. P. Standard Ouabain. Even in the case 
of the cat method, the conventional practice of ascertaining and expressing the po- 
tency in terms of ‘“‘cat units’’ was abandoned because of the well-established fact 
that type and depth of anesthesia, perfusion rate, etc., determine to a great extent 
the size of the so-called ‘“‘cat unit.’’ In the present studies the cat assays consisted 
of using a minimum of five cats for each preparation and five cat« for the standard 
ouabain at each assay period, under identical technique and conditions, ascertaining 
and expressing the potency of each preparation directly in terms of ouabain, as in 
the other methods. Light ether anesthesia was used, and the preparation, diluted 
with saline so as to require approximately 10 cc. per Kg. of cat, were perfused into 
the femoral vein at a rate such that approximately two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the M. L. D. was given during the first fifteen to twenty minutes, the remainder 
being given more slowly so as to cause death in thirty to forty minutes. Pregnant 
or lactating cats were not used. Males or females, weighing from two to three Kg. 
were selected for the study, being further chosen so that the total weight of the five 
cats for each preparation was approximately equal (within 1 Kg.). Concerning sex, 
two males and three females, or vice versa, were used for each preparation each time 
it was subjected to assay. 
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At each experimental period extreme care was exercised to avoid any variation 
from previously employed technique, so as not to introduce any error from this 
standpoint. 

From Table I it may be readily observed that the official U. S. P. X ‘“‘One- 
hour’ Frog Method (1), the Over-night Lethal Frog Method (2) and the Cat 
Method agree within the range of experimental error in showing the relative potency 
of the tinctures. There was no evidence of deterioration in any of the tinctures over 
the period of one year. 

The results obtained by the Over-night Lethal Frog Method (2), for the months 
of April and August 1933, show wide variations from the other methods of assay, 
and also from the assays performed in January and August 1934. However, at 
the time of the assays in April and August 1933, it was noted that the frogs, which 
were obtained from the same source throughout this work, were very unhealthy and 
showed a high mortality rate in storage. It is quite obvious that the abnormally 
high values obtained from these frogs were clearly due to the unhealthy condition of 
this lot of frogs. Subsequent tests upon other lots of frogs showed this to be true. 

The Knudson and Dresbach Colorimetric Method (3) of assay was conducted 
in accordance with their directions. The assays by this method were compared with 
the prescribed solution of potassium bichromate as the standard. It was found 
after ten trials that it was impossible to satisfactorily duplicate a previous result. 
For this reason, all of the solutions which were utilized in the assay were remade and 
carefully checked. Again it was not possible to obtain consistently reproducible 
results. At this point the standard solution of potassium bichromate was replaced 
by a U.S. P. Standard Ouabain solution. After five trials upon each of the prepara- 
tions involved in this study, the inability to secure satisfactorily consistent results 
caused the abandonment of this method of assay as a reliable standardization 
procedure. 

Disregarding the Over-night Lethal frog results obtained on April 3, 1933, and 
August 11, 1933 (these results being included merely to show the error that may be 
introduced through the use of unhealthy frogs), Table I shows closer agreement be- 
tween the Over-night Lethal frog and the cat methods than between the One-hour 
frog and cat methods. Although the One-hour frog results in the Table are remark- 
ably consistent, experience gained through assaying more than 500 preparations of 
strophanthus and other allies of the digitalis series in this laboratory by the cat and 
various r.odifications of the frog method, has caused the authors to regard the Over- 
night Lethal Frog Method as being more reliable and accurate than the one-hour 
frog method. Considerable difficulty is frequently encountered in interpreting the 
decidedly obscure end-point in the one-hour method, even though from 30 to 100 
frogs are used per test, whereas the Over-night Lethal frog method is obviously 
entirely free from such difficulties. 

The cat method yielded results which, in some instances, disagreed somewhat 
with certain of the frog values, but the variations are of such magnitude that a 
claim that the differences were significant would undoubtedly be subject to chal- 
lenge by experienced workers. The cat method, using a minimum of five cats 
per test, while possessing certain advantages in some laboratories, can hardly be 
depended upon to yield a thoroughly accurate ‘‘statistical result’’ comparable to 
the Over-night Lethal frog method simply because a larger number of animals would 
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have to be used. To insist upon the use of appreciably more than five cats per test 
places the method outside the realms of routine practicability. 

The authors are in complete agreement with Trevan, Chapman, Morrell, Gad- 
dum and others, that the Over-night Lethal Frog Method is at present the nearest 
approach to an ideal method for the control of strophanthus preparations intended 
for distribution for therapeutic use. It is further believed that results obtained by 
this method disagree with those of other popular methods to such a degree, if any, 
as to be of no practical importance, since the relative values obtained in the series 
of tinctures were reflected similarly by all three bioassay methods. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The application of the U. S. P. X frog method, the cat method and the 
Chapman and Morrell modification of the lethal frog method to four tinctures of 
strophanthus at different seasons of the year yielded evidence which indicates that 
the respective methods provide the same type of quantitative information concern- 
ing tinctures of strophanthus. 

2. The inconsistencies in results obtained by the same or different methods are 
believed, because of experience gained in assaying a great many other preparations 
of Digitalis, Strophanthus and other allies, to be due to inherent characteristics of 
the respective methods. 

3. The U.S. P. X one-hour method, owing partially to the fact that absorp- 
tion is rather erratic in different frogs during a one-hour period, is the least reliable 
of the two frog methods. The end-point is not distinct and consistent, and the inter- 
pretation of results is of necessity a matter of opinion or judgment. It is not at all 
unusual to observe a decrease in the percentage of cardiac arrests with significant 
increases in dosage. 

4. The Chapman and Morrell modification of the lethal frog method is beset 
with no objections concerning the sharpness and clarity of the end-point, and 
yields accurate and reproducible results under conditions which impose no serious 
difficulties from the standpoint of routine practicability. Consequently this method 
is definitely favored as the method of choice. Its adoption in principle as the official 
method is recommended. 

5. The cat method, using five cats per test, is less accurate than the Over- 
night lethal frog method but definitely serviceable where cats are available. In 
the application of this method, each worker should “‘standardize’’ his own technique 
and determine the M. L. D. of the standard ouabain by his technique so as to make 
possible a direct expression of potency of the tincture in terms of the standard oua- 
bain, rather than to simply determine the M. L. D. of the tincture and to express the 
potency in terms of cc. per Kg. or so-called “‘cat units.”” The so-called “‘cat unit’’ is 
essentially meaningless unless the type and depth of anesthesia, injection rate and 
other details of technique are carefully and rigidly specified. The use of a reference 
standard, such as ouabain (for strophanthus preparations) places the method on a 
rational basis. Owing to the fact that cats are not subject to more than slight varia- 
tions in susceptibility, it is not necessary to repeat the standard ouabain determina- 
tion for each assay, but only three or four times per year to avoid errors which 
might gradually creep in due to slight changes in technique in applying the method. 
Cats weighing between two and three Kg. yield the most consistent results, and 
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the weights of the cats used for the assay should be as nearly as possible the same for 
both the preparation being assayed and the reference standard. 

6. None of the methods provided evidence of loss of potency in the tinctures 
during a period of approximately a year. 

7. The U.S. P. X process of extraction of the drug fails to produce tinctures 
meeting the official potency requirements. To achieve the required potency, a 
quantity of drug in excess of that specified by the U. S. P. X must be used. 

8. It has not been possible to obtain specimens of strophanthus which would 
meet U. S. P. X potency requirements no matter how completely the drug was 
extracted. The fault therefore lies, not in the specified procedure of extraction, but 
in the fact that the required amount of potency is not contained in available lots 
of the drug. It is concluded, therefore, that the official potency requirements 
for the drug and the tincture should be reduced to 50 or 60 per cent of U.S. P. X 
requirements. 

REFERENCES. 
(1) Pittenger, ‘Biologic Assays,” 29 (1928). 
(2) Chapman and Morrell, J. Pharmacol., 2, 46 (1932). 
(3) Knudson and Dresbach, Jour. A. Pu. A., 12, 390 (1923). 





RED SQUILL IV. BIOASSAY METHODS.*! 


BY JAMES C. MUNCH, JUSTUS C. WARD, ERNEST M. MILLS, ROBERT E. BUCK AND 
FRANK N. JARVIS. 


In connection with our studies on red squill powders and preparations great 
variations in potency have been observed. The methods of chemical assay have not 
furnished adequate indications of physiological potency, so bioassays are required. 
After studying the pharmacodynamic action on various animals, a standard tech- 
nique was developed using the white rat (1, 2, 3). In this series of toxicity deter- 
minations every effort was made to conform rigidly to the following specifications: 
Normal male rats, not previously used for any other test and weighing between 
100 and 200 Gm., were starved for eighteen hours, after having been fed on a stock 
diet for at least one week. The squill powder tested was weighed and mixed with 
the stock diet, then the quantity for each rat was weighed and placed in an indi- 
vidual dish, which was offered to the animal. The bait was consumed within fifteen 
minutes; squill symptoms developed before death, which occurred within five 
days, approximately. 

The detailed results with five lots of commercial red squill powder furnished by 
John L. Hopkins, International Sales Corporation, S. B. Penick and K-R-O 
Company are recorded in Table I. Equal weights of each of these five powders were 
thoroughly mixed, in the preparation of ‘“‘BSS-1.’’ The results obtained with the 
five squill powders represent assays made in October and November 1935; the 
tests on BSS-1 were made in March and April 1936. 








* Scientific Section, A. Px. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
1 Control Methods Research Laboratory, Bureau of Biological Survey, Denver, Colorado. 
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TABLE I.—Toxicity oF REp SgumiLt PowDERS TO MALE Rats. 
Product. Dose, Mg./Kg. Lab. A. Lab. G. Lab. D. 

Sq. 1 250 11/12 
400 8/8 1/5 9/10 
500 3/10 
600 8/10 

Sq. 2 250 10/12 
400 8/8 1/5 6/9 
500 0/10 
600 6/10 

Sq. 3 250 8/12 
400 8/8 9/10 
500 1/10 
600 6/10 

Sq. 4 250 7/11 
400 6/8 0/5 6/9 
500 0/10 
600 7/13 

Sq. 5 250 1/7 
400 6/8 0/5 3/9 
500 1/10 
600 2/13 
700 7/10 

BSS-1 100 0/8 0/9 0/10 
200 2/10 4/10 0/10 
300 5/10 5/10 2/10 
400 7/10 5/10 5/10 
500 8/8 7/10 5/10 
600 7/10 8/10 
750 7/7 10/10 

Est. LD50%:mg./Kg. 300 350 450 


Statistical studies of these results indicate that the susceptibility of these 
rats to these red squill powders follows the “standard curve’ (4). While such a 
relationship was anticipated, no previous studies had determined the degree of 
variability in assays conducted in the same laboratory, or in different laboratories 
studying the same samples. It is believed that the differences in potency between 
the estimated value from mixing the five squill powders and the values observed 
in feeding such a mixture are due to this animal variability. 

In practical rodent control it is desired to kill 100 per cent of the animals in an 
infested area. For statistical reasons, however, the LD59 has been calculated to 
permit more precise evaluation of results in the three laboratories listed. The 
estimated LDs9% for laboratory A is 300 mg./Kg.; for laboratory G, 350 mg./ 
Kg. and for laboratory D, 450 mg./Kg., when BSS-1 is considered. To prevent 
improper interpretations of experimental findings in feeding tests upon rats it 
appears necessary to adopt a specific red squill preparation as a reference standard 
for toxicity determinations, to determine the ‘‘characteristic curve’’ for each labora- 
tory, and to feed the standard red squill at the same time that any unknown squill 
powder, preparation or extract is bioassayed. By this method dependable results 
may be obtained. This embodies a change in the psychology of these bioassays: 
It is necessary to consider a specific red squill product and not the whtte rat as the 
nonvariant factor. 
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CONCLUSION. 


1. The susceptibility of white rats to red squill powder follows the “standard 
curve.” 
2. By using a reference standard red squill powder and evaluating the potency 
of red squill preparations in terms of such a standard more precise results will be 
obtained than if attempts are made to determine potency in terms of dosage of 
body weight of white rats. 
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STRYCHNINE VII. THE TOXICITY OF NUX VOMICA 
PREPARATIONS.* 


JAMES C. MUNCH,! JUSTUS C. WARD? AND F. E. GARLOUGH.? 


In other papers of this series the variation in physiological activity of strychnine 
alkaloids obtained from the same or different manufacturers during the last four 
years has been reported (1, 2). Simultaneous determinations of total alkaloidal 
content of the tincture, fluidextract and powdered extracts of nux vomica by the 
U.S. P.X method and the toxicity of these samples in form of tinctures were under- 
taken. In order to determine whether the same variations might be found in these 
galenicals as in the strychnine alkaloids studied, the same methods of bioassay 
were used. 

The detailed results obtained in tests on nine tinctures and three fluidextracts 
of nux vomica commercially manufactured between 1929 and 1935 are given in 
Table I. For the taste tests the method previously used (3, 4, 5) was employed. 
In the determinations of toxicity, the LD,o9%, was determined on at least five, and 
in many instances up to twenty, mice, guinea pigs or rabbits. Since the susceptibil- 
ity of these animals followed the ‘‘standard curve,’’ the final conclusions are based 
on at least ten animals at the killing dose. The tinctures and fluidextracts were 
diluted with water to reduce the alcohol content below 5%: In some tests, a 
portion of the alcohol was evaporated off on a water-bath, but this did not affect 
the toxicity. Injections were made subcutaneously into mice and guinea pigs, 
and intravenously to rabbits. The mice weighed approximately 20 Gm., the guinea 
pigs 250 Gm. and the rabbits 2 Kg. 


* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
! Senior Pharmacologist, Control Methods Research Laboratory. 

2 Associate Pharmacologist, Control Methods Research Laboratory. 
% Biologist, Control Methods Research Laboratory. 

U.S. Biological Survey, Division of Game Management. 
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TABLE I.—BIOASSAYS OF NuX VOMICA PREPARATIONS. 
Toxicity. 


Total Taste Mice G. Pigs Rabbits 
Alkaloids, Limen, Subcut., Subcut., f 
Product. Gm./1. Ce./1. Ce./Kg. Ce./Kg. Ce./Kg 
Tr. 1 2.65 0.9 1.25 4.0 0.3 
2 2.64 1.0 1.0 5.0 0.275 
3 2.61 0.9 1.5 4.0 0.275 
4 2.57 0.9 1.2 4.0 0.225 
5 2.56 0.6 1.3 3.0 0.275 
6 2.55 0.9 Zs 3.0 0.25 
7 2.55 1.0 Bel 7.0 0.275 
8 2.53 0.8 1.2 3.0 0.22: 
9 2.51 0.9 1.5 5.0 0.275 
FE. 1 24.90 0.06 0.19 0.8 0.0225 
2 25.50 - i xa 0.0325 
3 25.60 ia oe ine 0.035 


Detailed toxicity results obtained in the study of three additional tinctures 
intraperitoneally injected into mice and rats are recorded in Tables II and III. 
As was observed in a few preliminary studies with the nine tinctures of Table I, 
toxicity to mice subcutaneously did not parallel toxicity to rats subcutaneously. 
In these tests a similar lack of agreement was found following intraperitoneal 
injections. Plotting the mouse toxicity findings, the LDs9%, and the LD,o9% were 
determined (Table IV). 


TABLE II.—Toxicity Tr. Nux: Mutuce Ip INjecrIon. 


Dose Injected—Cc./Kg. 


Product. 0.25 0.4 0.5. 0.75. 1.0 1.2 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 4.0 5.0 7.5 10.0 
.. a Rene —. ero 19/30 15/20 23/30 13/15 17/20 5/5 10/10 
Tr. 11 0/20 .. 2/20 . 3/10 . 1/5 7/10 7/10 8/10 14/15 18/20 5/5 = 5/5 
Tr. 12 0/20 1/20 10/25 3/5 7/10 20/20 10/10 10/10 10/10 14/15 13/15 9/10 10/10 
Numerator indicates number of animals dying; denominator number injected 
TaBe III.—Toxicity Tr. Nux Vomica: Rats Ip INJECTION. 
Dose Injected—Cc./Kg. 

Product 1.5 2.0 2.5. 3.0 5.0. 8.0. 9.0 10.0. 

Tr. 10 4/10 Ea 3/5 10/10 5/5 5/5 5/5 

Tr. 11 0/5 2/10 5/15 6/10 9/10 5/5 5/5 5/5 

Tr. 12 8/15 13/15 3/5 8/10 5/5 5/5 5/5 


TaBLe 1V.—Toxicity Tr. Nux Vomica: Mice Ip INJECTION. 


10" 250%, 1042 100%, 
Product. Ce. /Kg. Ce. /Kg 
Tr. 10 1.80 7.5 
7. Bi 1.55 7.5 
7 3 0.62 1.2 


Detailed comparisons of chemical assays by U.S. P. X and U.S. P. XI methods 
were made with taste tests and toxicity values following intraperitoneal injections 
into dogs. The number of animals used was limited but the results are considered 
indicative. When the doses, in terms of cc.’s per kilo are multiplied by the strych- 
nine content shown in the U. S. P. XI assay, a hyperbolic relationship is observed: 
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The product of the dose administered in milligrams per kilo by the time between 
injection and death was approximately thirty minutes, or xy = 30. The results 
of the studies on dogs are given in Table V, and of taste tests in Table VI. Tests 
made with two of these tinctures upon a limited number of kittens were in agree- 
ment with the studies on dogs, in showing that tincture 12 produced a more rapid 
action than did tincture 11. 


TABLE V.—-Toxicity Tr. Nux Vomica: Docs Ip INJECTION. 


Interval in Minutes between Injection and Death 
Dose Injected: Cc./Kg. 
5 1.0 


Product 0.25. 0.5 2.0. 

Tr. 11 50 37 9 29 
rr. 12 45 23 19 9 
Tr. 13 S 34 15 13:15 


TABLE VI TASTE Tests: TR. Nux VOMICA 


Strychnine Equiva 


Strychnine Concentration: Cc./1, lent in 5 Ce. 
Product Mg./Ce 0.1 0.12 0.15. 0.2 1.0, 2.0. Tasted, Gamma. 
5 me) 2.09 0 l 2 . , . 1.25 
Tr. 12 1.24 0 ° 1 3 +4 1.24 
Tr. 13 1.20 OU 1 2 . ° 0.90 


Toxicity tests upon mice have shown variations in the lethal dose when 
samples have been obtained from the same manufacturer at different times, or from 
different manufacturers at the same time. Because of the lack of authentic history 
of these samples results are not included in this paper. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Commercial nux vomica preparations have been found to exhibit signifi- 
cant differences in physiological activity. 

2. Chemical assays for total alkaloid by the U.S. P. X process failed to agree 
with physiological potency. Somewhat better agreement was obtained between 
physiological activity and the U.S. P. XI strychine assay results. Ina few samples 
the agreement was fairly close: In other samples marked discrepancies were 
obtained. 

3. If adequate methods of chemical assay cannot be developed, the bioassay 
of nux vomica preparations may be necessary. 
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BIOLOGICAL ASSAY OF GELSEMIUM.*! 
BY B. V. CHRISTENSEN” AND L. G. GRAMLING. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Although the rhizomes and roots of Gelsemium sempervirens have been used 
as a medicinal agent for a great many years there has not yet been presented an ac- 
ceptable means for the standardization of its preparations. 

A number of workers, including Kollock (1), Gerrard (2), Thompson (3), 
Sayre (4), (5), (6), (7), and recently Chen, Pak and How (8), have investigated 
the constituents of this drug and have reported different alkaloids. However, there 
still exists confusion as to the number and names of these alkaloids. Also, there 
still exists uncertainty as to the action of these different alkaloids. 

Manufacturers use total alkaloidal content as an indication of the strength of 
the drug but the fact that the Revision Committee of the N. F. VI failed to accept 
an assay based upon total alkaloids denotes that this is not believed to be a true 
indication of the physiological activity of the drug. 

Githens and Vanderkleed (9) suggested as a means of assay the determination 
of the minimum lethal dose for guinea pigs, showing that there was a wide variance 
between the M. L. D. and total alkaloids. This conclusion was further indicated 
by the work of Pittenger (10) who stated that the determination of M. L. D. for 
guinea pigs was a suitable meansof assay. Swanson and Hargreaves (11) suggested 
the determination of M. L. D. on white mice as a means of standardization also 
showing that the total alkaloidal content did not run parallel with this M. L. D. 

Since neither the chemical nor the physiological methods for assay so far 
proposed have proved satisfactory, the question presented itself as to whether other 
means of physiological action might not be used for standardization. It was 
found through preliminary investigations that intravenous doses of Tincture of 
Gelsemium consistently produced emesis in pigeons. Assuming that this emesis is 
a demonstration of the pharmacologic activity of the drug, this work was under- 
taken to determine whether this emetic action could be utilized as a means of 
standardization. After determining whether the method was feasible or not, several 
preparations were studied to determine if any parallelism existed betwee7 the emetic 
dose and the total alkaloidal content of the tincture. 

No attempt was made in this study to determine the cause of the emetic action, 
but it seems logical to assume that this is central. This assumption is based upon 
the fact that it has been pointed out by Chillingsworth (12) that Gelsemium slows 
the heart action by way of the vagus. Since the seat of the emetic action is thought 
to be in the medulla, and since the action of this drug is prominent in that region, 
the conclusions seem justified. The fact that emesis is produced rapidly and con- 
sistently when intravenously injected further lends weight to this opinion. Since 
the therapeutic use of the drug is based upon its central action, if the emetic action 
is central this would seem to be justification enough for employing such action as a 
means of standardization. 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 

! Presented in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the M.S. degree in Pharmacy, 
University of Florida 

2 Director of the School of Pharmacy, University of Florida, Gainesville 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 


Six preparations were used in this study, these being designated by the numbers 101, 102, 
104, 106, 107 and 108. These are tinctures with the sources as indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I.—TABULATION OF DATA CONCERNING GELSEMIUM PREPARATIONS USED IN 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTS. 


Preparation Assay Gm. Total Alkaloids 
Number. Menstruum, per 100 Cc Source. 

101 N.F.V 0.045—0 .055 Manufacturer 

102 Approx. Prepared from fresh drug, cultivated in Flor- 
60 % ida (100 ce. represents 10 Gm. of dried drug) 
alcohol 

104 N. F. VI Prepared from a mixture of 5 samples crude 

drug obtained on the market 

106 N. F. VI Same drug as 102 after careful drying 

107 N. F. V 0 .045-0 .055 Manufacturer 

108 N. F. \V 0.055 Manufacturer 


Method for Physiological Assay.—The procedure followed is similar to that 
suggested by Hanzlik (13) for the standardization of Digitalis. 

The pigeons used were mature birds ranging in weight from two to four 
hundred grams. They were starved for approximately twelve hours prior to in- 
jection. Immediately before injection the pigeon was weighed to the nearest five 
grams and the dose calculated in cc. per Kg. of total weight. 

Solutions for injection were prepared by diluting with physiological saline 
solution; equal parts saline solution and tincture in some cases and others two 
parts saline solution to one part tincture. To preclude the possibility of any 
material settling out after dilution, only such amount as would be used in making 
five or six injections was diluted at a time. 

For injection the feet of the pigeon were secured to a table with a heavy twine. 
The wing to be injected was held in the left hand in such a manner that it 
could be spread out and at the same time have a finger resting against the body. 
The injection was then made and the bird placed in an individual cage for 
observation. 

Alkaloidai Determination.—For the determination of the amount of total 
alkaloids contained in the tinctures a procedure similar to that used by Pittenger 
(10) was employed. At a temperature of 60° C., 100 cc. of the tincture was con- 
centrated to a volume of about 15 cc. This was diluted with water to about 80 cc., 
and the volume made up to 100 cc. with solution of Lead Subacetate. This was 
filtered as clear as possible and the excess lead was precipitated with Exsiccated 
Sodium Phosphate. This was filtered, 50 cc. placed in a separatory funnel, and made 
alkaline with Solution of Amonium Hydroxide. The alkaline solution was then 
shaken with successive portions of chloroform, using 20, 20, 15 and 10 cc. The com- 
bined portions of chloroform were then dried and weighed. 

Each sample was determined in duplicate. Due to the fact that there was not 
sufficient quantity of Preparations 101 or 102 available no alkaloidal determination 
was made for these. For Preparations 107 and 108 the samples taken were but 50 cc. 
The procedure followed was the same and calculations made accordingly. The 
results were expressed in grams of crude alkaloids per 100 cc. 
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Experimental Data.—A comparison of the strengths of six tinctures was made by a deter- 
mination of their minimum emetic doses. The Minimum Emetic Dose (M. Em. D.) is that 
amount of tincture, expressed in cc. per Kg. of total body weight, which will produce emesis in 
75 per cent of the pigeons intravenously injected, within 30 minutes. 

Although a large number of injections were made it is not possible to show all the results 
here, but Table II is an expression of the M. Em. D. of the six tinctures with the dose just above 
and that just below shown in each case. The time for emesis is not shown in this table, but 30 
minutes was chosen as a maximum, the emesis usually occurring in from 3 to 16 minutes. The 
remaining tables, III, IV and V are self explanatory. 


TABLE II MINIMUM Emetic Dose oF EACH OF THE SIX TINCTURES WITH THE RESULTS OF 
INJECTIONS OF THE Dose IMMEDIATELY ABOVE AND BELOW 


Number of Results of Injections 
Preparation Dose, Cc./Kg Injections Emesis No Emesis 
101 0.95 20 16 4 
0.90* 20 15 5 
0.85 20 13 7 
102 0.55 8 7 l 
0.50* 16 12 4 
0.45 Ss 4 4 
104 0.95 Ss S 
0.90* 16 13 3 
0.85 12 7 5 
106 0.35 12 10 2 
0.30* 12 1] | 
0.25 S 4 4 
107 0.75 S 6 2 
0.70* 12 i) 3 
0.65 Ss 4 4 
108 0.80 8 6 2 
0.75* 8 
0.70 8S 4 4 





* Minimum Emetic Dose. 


TABLE III.—A COMPARISON OF THE M. Em. D. or THE Srx Tinctures. THE STANDARD 
PREPARATION, 104, Is TAKEN As 100%. 


Preparation, M, Em. D. Comparative Potency 
101 0.90 100% 
102 0.50 180% 
104 0.90 100% 
106 0.30 300% 
107 0.70 128% 
108 0.75 120% 


TABLE IV.—ALKALOIDAL AsSAYs: GRAMS OF TOTAL ALKALOIDS PER 100 cc. OF TINCTURE. 


Preparation. Sample 1 Sample 2 Average 
104 0.0473 0.0466 0.047 
106 0.1190 0.1143 0.117 
107 0.0638 6.0640 0.064 


108 0.0434 0.0458 0.045 
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TABLE V.—A COMPARISON OF TOTAL ALKALOIDS IN GRAMS PER 100 cc. AND THE M. Em. D. or 
FOUR OF THE Srx TINCTURES. 


Preparation. Total Alkaloids. M. Em. D. 
104 0.047 0.90 
106 0.117 0.30 
107 0.064 0.70 
108 0.045 0.75 

DISCUSSION. 


The injections of a certain dose were made in groups of four pigeons and 
although the results of a group of four would occasionally vary from that finally 
obtained, it was found that the results from eight injections could always be taken 
as the expression of that dose. The M. Em. D. could then be verified by injecting 
another group of four. 

In considering the question as to whether pigeons could be used over and over 
again a large number of injections were made on a small group of birds allowing them 
a period of about two weeks between injections. Then the same dose of the same 
tincture was injected into a number of pigeons that had received no previous in- 
jections with results that did not materially differ from that obtained with the 
group that had been injected a number of times. To further debar the idea that 
emesis may result from a sensitiveness to injection a number of controls were run. 
Injections were made with saline solution having the same alcoholic strength as the 
dilutions of the preparations being used. The dose of the control injection was the 
same as the largest dose of the preparation being used. The pigeons used for 
controls were from a group which had received the largest number of injections. In 
no case did such an injection produce emesis. 

It is not believed that weight of pigeon, within the range used, is a factor to 
be considered, because in checking the large number of injections made in this study 
no noticeable difference could be detected as due to weight. 

There is a definite variation in potency in the six preparations tested (see 
Table III). With reference to the three preparations made by the method of the 
N. F. V (101, 107, 108), it can be seen that there is a difference of 28 per cent 
between the largest and the smallest M. Em. D. Since Preparations 102, 104 and 
106 were made by methods other than that of the N. F. V it is not possible to 
compare these directly with the other tinctures, but it can be seen that there is a 
wide variation in the M. Em. D. 

Two preparations were made from the same crude drug (Table I), one (102) 
while the drug was fresh, the other (106) after it had been carefully dried. There 
is a difference in their M. Em. D., the preparation from the dried drug being the 
stronger. Sayre (14) has pointed out that if it is carefully dried, there will be little 
difference in the total alkaloidal content of the fresh and the dried drug. Since 
both these tinctures represent the same quantity of the dried drug, the difference in 
strength is probably explained by the fact that the drug of Preparation 102 was 
not reduced to as fine state as that of 106, and by the fact that the alcoholic strength 
of the menstruum of 106 was greater than that of 102. The results from these 
two tinctures indicate that the cultivated plant in Florida produces a much stronger 
drug than that ordinarily found on the market. 
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Referring to Table V, it can be seen that Preparations 104, 106 and 107 show 
a rather close parallelism between the total alkaloids and the M. Em. D. But 
Preparation 107 does not show the same parallelism. The number of preparations 
here is too small for any definite conclusions but it does tend to indicate that the 
total alkaloidal content and the M. Em. D. do not always run parallel. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The need for a more acceptable assay for Gelsemium has again been pointed 
out and this is further indicated by the differences found in the strengths of the 
preparations tested. The indication that alkaloidal content and physiological 
activity are not always parallel further points to this need. 

It is indicated from the data obtained in this study that the determination of 
the minimum emetic dose in pigeons might serve as an adequate measure of 
physiological activity; however, further study will be necessary to substantiate 
this belief. 

There is an indication that the drug gathered from a cultivated plant in 
Florida is much more potent than that usually found on the market. This is 
suggested as a point for further study. 

Should the determination of the M. Em. D. prove a satisfactory means of 
measuring pharmacological activity, the method would possess the following desir- 
able qualities: economy, simplicity (an assistant being unnecessary), rapidity and a 
definite end-point. 
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NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
A report of the New York Botanical Garden speaks of extensive additions. The beauty 
of the Garden will be enhanced by more than a thousand trees and shrubs and 800 young hem- 
locks; 7000 heathers will be added to the heath planting. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The report of Secretary Charles G. Abbott of the Smithsonian Institution states that 
“nearly half a million specimens were added to the collections of the National Museum, mostly 
as gifts or from Smithsonian expeditions.’’ Besides the usual scientific publications, a weekly 
radio broadcast on the activities of the institution has been put on the air by the Office of Educa- 
tion in coéperation with the National Broadcasting Company.—Through Sctence. 
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IT CAN BE DONE—SERIES NO. 5.* 


BY J. LEON LASCOFF. 


R 1 Potassium Chlorate 8.0 
Tincture of Myrrh 12.0 
Distilled Water, g. s. 120.0 


This is intended as a gargle but could not be used if compounded as written. There is a 
separation of the constituents of the tincture of myrrh when added to the water. To overcome 
this, the tincture of myrrh was rubbed up with one drachm of powdered acacia. Separately, the 
potassium chlorate was dissolved in some water and added to the myrrh and acacia. Finally 
enough water was added to make 120 cc. The final mixture is homogeneous without any separa- 
tion. 


R 2 Zinc Sulfate gr. I 
Boric Acid gr. V 
Sodium Borate gr. IV 
Rose Water, g. Ss. 53 6CdI 


This prescription is intended as an eye prescription and if compounded as written will 
form a zinc borate compound which is insoluble. The addition of glycerin does not dissolve the 
precipitate sufficiently to be used in the eyes. The only other alternative is to filter. 


R 3 Cinnabar 4.0 
Precipitated Sulfur 4.0 
Water, g. Ss. 120.0 


This prescription presented a very messy appearance when compounded as written. The 
cinnabar stuck to the sides of the bottle and could not be shaken into a uniform mixture. It is 
not necessary to use acacia or tragacanth. In preparing this prescription, the cinnabar was 
rubbed with half an ounce of glycerin and added to this the precipitated sulfur. Finally, the water 
was added, forming a homogeneous mixture without messy separation 


R 4 Acid Carbolic m XX 
Zinc Oxide 
Zinc Stearate aa 5 Il 
Glycerin 35 ss 
Distilled Water, g. s. 3 IV 


Sig: Shake before using. Apply locally twice a day. 


This prescription was presented before the Baltimore Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. At that time, the author suggested the addition of more glycerin to ob- 
tain a uniform mixture. This time, with the addition of a drachm of alcohol, a more satisfactory 
product was obtained. 


R 5 Morphine Sulfate gr. II 
Potassium Iodide gr. C 
Tincture of Belladonna 3 Il 
Peppermint Water, g. Ss. % Ill 


A precipitation of morphine alkaloid takes place due to the action of the potassium iodide 
on the alkaloidal salt, morphine sulfate. There is not enough alcohol in the tincture of bella- 
donna to hold the morphine alkaloid in solution; therefore, it is necessary to add about three 
drachms of alcohol; this will dissolve the precipitate. 


R 6 Antipyrine gr. XXXVI 
Potassium Citrate 5 Il 
Glycerin 3 Il 
Syrup of Wild Cherry, g. s. 5 Ill 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
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When this prescription is-prepared as written, a thick precipitate will settle. The proper 
method in compounding is to dissolve the antipyrine in the glycerin and dissolve the potassium 
citrate in the syrup of wild cherry. After mixing both solutions, the brown precipitate which 
forms may be dissolved by the addition of a small quantity of alcohol and more glycerin 


R 7 Sodium Bromide 3 Ill 
Ammonium Bromide 5 Ill 
Elix. I. Q. and S. Phosphates, g. s. % Ill 


The Elixir I. Q. and 5. Phosphates is not very stable. In this prescription it is advisable 
to use the Elixir Iron Quinine and Strychnine. The solution would then be clear without any 
separation or precipitation. 


R 8 Potassium Iodide 3 
Salicylic Acid 5 
‘Sodium Bicarbonate 3 

Tincture Colchicum Seed 3 
Aromatic Elixir 
Syr. Sarsap. Comp., g. s. 3 Il 


This prescription does not contain sufficient sodium bicarbonate to neutralize the salicylic 
acid. It is necessary to add two more drachms of sodium bicarbonate to the salicylic acid, adding 
the aromatic elixir. When the reaction has taken place, filter out the excess sodium bicarbonate 
and add the other ingredients. The solution is clear without any sediment or precipitation. 


R 9 Strontium Bromide 12.0 
Ammonium Carbonate 8.0 
Syrup Tolu 30.0 
Water, g. S. 90.0 


The difficulty in this prescription is in the fact that the strontium bromide is incompatible 
with alkalies. Therefore, it is necessary to use ammonium bromide in place of the strontium 
bromide whereby a clear solution is obtained. 


R 10 Iodine gr. I 
Potassium Iodide gr. XXX 
Oil of Gaultheria m V 
Liquid Albolene 3 Il 


If prepared as written, the iodine and potassium iodide separate. 

Dissolve the potassium iodide in a small quantity of water. In this solution, dissolve the 
iodine. Adda small quantity of Aquaphor and add gradually the Liquid Albolene. Finally, add 
the oil of gaultheria. The resulting preparation is uniform without any separation. 


R 11 Arsenic Trioxide 0.06 
Ext. Nux Vomica 2.00 
Quinine Sulfate 0.60 
Peppermint Water, g. Ss. 240.00 


None of the powder ingredients is soluble in water, therefore, if compounded as written, 
the patient may take an overdose. In preparing this prescription, 100 minims of the Liquor Acid 
Arsenosi which contains 1% arsenic trioxide was used. Also, instead of the quinine sulfate, the 
more soluble quinine bisulfate could be used. Dissolve the extract of nux vomica in some diluted 
alcohol. Add all of the solutions and then sufficient peppermint water to make 240.0 cc. In the 
finished product, there is no precipitation and the solution is perfectly clear 


R 12 Camphor 4.00 
Salicylic Acid 0.66 
Precipitated Sulfur 6.50 


Lime Water. gq. s 120.00 
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When compounding this prescription as written, there is a complete separation of the 
insoluble material. To properly compound this the camphor and salicylic acid were dissolved in 
a small quantity of alcohol. Rub up the sulfur with about a drachm of tragacanth, adding the 
lime water. Finally add the camphor solution to the sulfur and enough lime water to make 
120.00 ce. 


R 13 Phenol 1.0 
Tincture of Iodine 1.0 
Mucilage of Acacia 4.0 
Alcohol 20.0 


When compounded as written, a stringy precipitate results. This is probably due to the 
incompatibility of the alcohol with the acacia. Therefore to dispense a presentable solution, 
the troublesome mucilage of acacia can be omitted, resulting in a clear solution. 


R 14 Terebene 3 IV 
Potassium Iodide 3 IV 
Codeine Phosphate gr. XII 
Solution of Ammonium Acetate 5 IV 
Mucilage of Acacia, g. s. 

Syrup of Yerba Santa Aromatic ad 3 XII 


When prepared as written, this prescription does not form a very presentable mixture 
Triturate the terebene with three drachms of acacia in a dry mortar. Triturate well, adding 
water drop by drop (about two drachms of water), toformanemulsion. To this nucleus add part 
of the syrup. Add the Solution of Ammonium Acetate. Separately dissolve the potassium iodide 
in a half ounce of water and add tothe mixture. Finally, using codeine alkaloid instead of phos- 
phate, dissolve same in a small quantity of alcohol and add to the remainder of the Aromatic 
Syrup of Yerba Santa. Finally, mix both solutions and dispense with a ‘“‘Shake Well’ label. 

The codeine alkaloid is used instead of the phosphate to insure an equal subdivision of doses. 
Since the mixture is not perfectly clear it is not possible to see whether the codeine is equally 
subdivided 


R 15 Fluidextract of Cannabis 3 ISS 
Ammonium Chloride 5 Ill 
Syrup of Acid Hydriodic, g. s. 3 IV 


The resins of cannabis will be precipitated out by the syrup. Therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to add an equal amount of acacia tothe cannabis. Dissolve the ammonium chloride in about 
three drachms of water. To this add the syrup of hydriodic acid and add gradually to the 
fluidextract of cannabis and acacia. The resulting mixture does not contain any precipitation 
and is a uniform mixture, suitable for dispensing. 


R 16 Amytal gr. IX 
Ephedrine gr. IVSS 
Calcium Iodide gr. XXXVI 


Mix and prepare 16 capsules. 


When prepared as written, these capsules form a dark mass in the capsules and are unfit 
for dispensing. To prepare properly, use a warm mortar. Triturate the calcium iodide with 
thirty-six grains of heavy magnesium oxide. Separately, triturate the ephedrine with one-half 
grain of sugar of milk. Mix all together. Lastly, triturate the Amytal with nine grains of 
heavy magnesium oxide. Add this powder to the former mixture and triturate well. It is 
essential that no moisture enter, otherwise there will be discoloration. 


R 17 Thymol 3 I 
Sodium Borate 3 IV 
Potassium Bicarbonate 3 I 
Glycerin 35 I 
Tincture of Green Soap, gq. s. 5 VIII 
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This prescription may be compounded in two ways: (1) Triturate the sodium borate with 
the potassium bicarbonate. Add the glycerin and triturate well. Permit this to stand until 
reaction has been completed. Separately, dissolve the thymol in the tincture of green soap. Add 
this solution to the former. The finished product will be clear without any precipitation or 
separation. 

(2) Dissolve the sodium borate and the potassium bicarbonate in a quantity of water 
To this solution add about half an ounce of soft soap. Mix well until the solution is clear. Sepa- 
rately, dissolve the thymol in the tincture of green soap. Add this solution to the former and add 
sufficient tincture of green soap to make the desired quantity. The finished product will be clear 
without any separation or precipitation. 


R 18 Collodion 10.0 
Castor Oil 3.0 
Turpentine, gq. s. 30.0 


If compounded as written, a hard lump will form in the bottle and cannot be poured out. 
The use of ‘‘Flexible collodion”’ in place of collodion will avert the formation of this lump. To 
the collodion add the castor oil and turpentine. The resulting product will be clear without any 
precipitation. 
R 19 Elixir Iron Quinine and Strychnine Phosphates 90.0 
Elixir Luminal 90.0 


When the Elixir Iron Quinine and Strychnine Phosphate was added to the Elixir Luminal, 
the finished product had a red color, however, on standing, this color turned to green and then toa 
light green. If the pharmacist were to use the Elixir Iron Quinine and Strychnine N. F. there 
wotld be no color changes. This change in color may be due to the phosphate salts in the Elixir 
I. Q. and S. Phosphates. 


R 20 Acid Benzoic 


Sodium Borate aa 5 1 
Alcohol 3 IV 
Infusion of Buchu ad 3 IV 


The pharmacist who originally filled this prescription evidently was under the impression 
that the alcohol was to be used for dissolving the benzoic acid. He therefore proceeded to dis 
solve the benzoic acid in the alcohol and dissolved the sodium borate in the infusion of buchu 
Both solutions were clear. When these were mixed the benzoic acid separated and floated at the 
top. The correct method for compounding is to make the infusion of buchu and let it cool 
Triturate the benzoic acid and the sodium borate together. It may be necessary to add about 
another half drachm of sodium borate. Dissolve the powders in the infusion of buchu. A clear 
solution should result. If it is not clear, then it may be necessary to add sufficient sodium borate 
to neutralize the benzoic acid. Lastly, add the alcohol 


R21 Acid Salicylic 1.5 
Acid Benzoic 3.¢ 
Alcohol 8.0 
Aquaphor, g. s. 30.0 


When the salicylic acid and the benzoic acid are dissolved in the quantity of alcohol stated 
and then rubbed up with the aquaphor, there is a separation of the alcohol. It would therefore 
be necessary to use only enough alcohol to dissolve the salicylic and benzoic acids. The less alco 
hol used in this prescription, the easier it will be to compound. No more than 4.0 cc. should be 
necessary for this prescription. 


22 Extract Hyoscyamus gr. 1/, 
Codeine Sulfate gr. '/s 
Oil of Santal m 8 
Methenamine gr. V 


D. T. D. in capsules (double) No. XV. 
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The physician wrote for double capsules which necessitates the use of a small capsule in 
which the medication is to be placed. The pharmacist in preparing the above used many ways, 
but the mass which he finally made was too large for No. 00 capsules. A correct method to 
compound this would be to triturate the methenamine with about three grains of heavy magnesium 
oxide (to each capsule). To this add the oil of santal and triturate well. Separately, mix the 
extract of hyoscyamus and the codeine sulfate. Add this trituration to the former and mix well, 
until a mass is formed. Divide into the required number of capsules and dispense in double 
capsules as the physician requested. 


R 23 Nupercaine 1% 
Menthol 1/4 
Liquid Albolene, g. s. 5% 1 


The pharmacist had difficulty in dissolving the nupercaine in the liquid albolene. It was 
not soluble; however, there is a ‘‘Nupercaine Base’’ which is soluble in oils. This should be used 
in the above prescription. 


R 24 Phenol 2.0 
Zine Oxide 
Talcum 
Boric Acid aa 15.0 
Glycerin 10.0 
Water, g. S. 100.0 


After standing a few days, the above prescription became caked on the bottom of the 
bottle. The addition of about 20 cc. of glycerin will serve to keep the powders in suspension so 


that they will not cake 











New system of naming colors devised by Dean B. Judd.—Kenneth L. Kelly is 
shown at work. (See articles in December JouRNAL.) 


The application of the system of color naming is by measuring the spectral reflectance of 
the substance under study. In actual usage reference standards are employed by visual com- 
parison. Many changes have been recommended as a result of this research. 
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HERB MEDICINE OF THE AZTECS.* 
BY EMILY WALCOTT EMMART. 


The earliest knowledge of herb medicine among the Aztecs or Nahuas of 
Mexico was undoubtedly brought with them from the lands of the mystical north- 
west at the time of their legendary migration into the Valley of Mexico. These 
aggressive, vigorous people settled among the Toltecs—a Nahua speaking people 
of an earlier migration—and it was from them that the Aztecs received many of 
their cultural ideas. With the establishment of Tenéchitlan as a capital city in 
1364 and the subjugation of neighboring tribes the boundaries of the Aztec Empire 
were extended to cover not only the arid highlands but also the rain forest and 
tropical regions near the coast. With this expansion herb medicine of tropical 
regions was added to the earlier herb lore of the Aztecs. Conquests of the Mayans 
to the south and the Zapotecs to the southwest brought them knowledge of tropical 
plants of Yucatan, Guatemala and Oaxaca. Medical practices were received from 
the Tarascans, directly to the west, although this latter tribe never became part of 
the Aztec Empire. Thus it would seem that as the Toltecs and the Zapotecs had 
been influenced by the older Mayan culture, so the culture of the Aztecs was stimu- 
lated and modified by the older tribes of Mexico. 

At the time of the Conquest medical practices had reached a high degree of 
development. Among the Aztecs modes of treatment seemed to be comparatively 
free from charms and incantations. The réle of the physician had become an ex- 
alted one. From those who excelled in this profession Montezuma selected a 
group as court physicians to administer to the nobility, to teach the use and prepa- 
rations of herb medicines, and to carry on experiments with the various plants which 
grew in the royal gardens. The historian, Torquemada, records that the common 
people went rarely to these physicians not only because a fee was charged but also 
because the medical value of herbs was common knowledge and they could concoct 
remedies from the plants in their own gardens. Although history has left us prac- 
tically nothing of the herb gardens of the middle classes, cultivation of small 
‘“‘milpas’’ must have been a common practice since we learn from the letters of 
Cortez that an entire street in the market district of Tlaltelolco was given over en- 
tirely to herb sellers. Here special houses were set aside for apothecaries where 
they sold medicine both for drinking and for use as ointments and salves. 

Excellent descriptions, however, have come down to us of a number of spacious 
gardens of the nobility into which were transplanted trees and shrubs from many 
parts of Mexico. Extensive gardens existed at Texcotzinco, near Lake Texcoco, 
at Iztapalapa, at Chapultepec and lastly the famous one at Huaxtepec in the 
tropical valley south of the Valley of Mexico. In the garden of Huaxtepec a monas- 
tery was established after the Conquest and it was here that Sahagun, Hernandez 
and Ximenez obtained a knowledge of native plants. 

Since Mexico did not have a written language prior to the coming of the 
Spaniards, medical knowledge passed verbally from person to person, and from 
generation to generation, gathering variations as it was transmitted from one lo- 
cality to another. Extensive libraries existed, accounts of which have been left us 





* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
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by the ‘‘conquistador’’ and historian, Bernal Diaz. Concerning the library of 
Montezuma he wrote, ‘‘I remember that at that time his steward (Montezuma’s) 
was a great Cacique to whom we gave the name of T4pia and he kept the accounts 
of Montezuma in his books which were made of paper they called amatl, and he had 
a great house full of these books.’’ These codices folded fan-shape and of native 
paper were largely records of chronicles, religious customs and legal records and 
tribute lists. Of the fourteen Aztec pre-Columbian codices which have come down 
to us thus far, none deal with medicine. We must therefore turn to the writings of 
the sixteenth century after the Conquest for our knowledge of Aztec medicine. 

The Badianus manuscript, written by two Aztecs educated in the College of 
Santa Cruz, Mexico City, is the earliest and only one thus far discovered which was 
written by the Aztecs themselves. Other sixteenth century texts of importance are 
the chapters dealing with native medicine from the history of Friar Bernardino de 
Sahagun, the Thesaurus of Francisco Hernandez and the translation of part of 
Hernandez’s manuscript by Ximenez. A little later the works of Monardes intro- 
duced Aztec medicine into Europe. 

All of the manuscripts dealing with Mayan medical treatment are of the eight- 
eenth century and show distinct evidence of the introduction of European ideas. 
Barring this fact, similarities between Aztec and Mayan modes of treatment exist. 
The number of medicinal plants used by the Aztecs are legion; Hernandez alone 
refers to some twelve hundred. It will therefore be possible to point out only the 
extent to which native therapeutics had developed at the time of the Conquest and 
to give a few of the more representative remedies. Herbs of the Aztecs may be 
grouped according to their therapeutic uses, such as: purgatives of which there is 
an extensive list, laxatives of a milder nature, diuretics, hemostatics, expectorants, 
antipyretics, antispasmodics, as well as specific remedies for teeth, aural and oral 
ailments. 

Plant remedies were administered in the form of infusions, decoctions or ex- 
tracts, powders, plasters and ointments or oils. Certain parts of the plants were 
usually triturated, sometimes in spring water either hot or cold. Medicines were 
usually not simple but a combination of several plant extracts. Stones and earth 
of diverse kinds were not infrequently ground and mixed. The frequent use of the 
bezoar stone and the wide distribution of animals from which it was obtained is 
indicative of the fact that it had long been of common use before the coming of 
the Spaniards. Parts of animals, such as, the gall bladder, the brain, bone and blood 
were sometimes resorted to. Specific directions were given for the administering of 
the drug and for controlling the behavior of the patient. 

Among the most interesting of the groups of herb remedies are the narcotics, 
the Aztec knowledge of which far exceeded that of Europe in the sixteenth century. 
The most important of these were the numerous varieties of Datura which grow 
abundantly in Mexico. The Aztec, recognizing distinct plant differences, gave them 
specific names as “‘Tlapatl’’ (Datura stramonium), ‘“Toloatzin’ (Datura innoxia) 
and “‘Ololiuhqui”’ (Datura meteloides). Besides numerous other Daturas are various 
closely related Solanacee, one of which should be mentioned here. This Datura 
(Solandra hartwegti) was described by Hernandez as a narcotic held in high esteem 
by the Aztecs. These plants owe their virtues to certain alkaloids principally atro- 
pine, hyoscyamine, scopolamine and solandrine. 
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To the names of a number of narcotic plants the Aztecs added the prefix 
“‘teo’’ meaning divine or sacred. These plants were either chewed or used in the 
preparations of decoctions which produced hallucinations regarded as part of the 
ceremonies of certain religious cults. The ‘“Teonanacatl” is a black mushroom 
which when eaten produced a delirium during which the participant saw strange 
visions. The effect lasted for two or three days and sometimes produced insanity. 
Similarly, the small cactus fruit, the ‘peyote’ (Lophophora williamsii) was eaten 
to produce hallucinations; a practice which was not only characteristic of Mexico 
but also of the Indians of our own Southwest. 

A powerful narcotic was administered to the captives and slaves who were to 
be sacrificed in religious worship. This decoction was obtained from the bark of the 
the tree called ‘“Teuvetli’’ which has been somewhat doubtfully classified as 
Elaphrium bipinnatum. This apparently tended to stupify without inhibiting 
muscular activity, since the victim was compelled to climb the high, steep steps of 
the ‘‘teocalli.’’ The extract was also used in direct application to the wounds. 

The ‘‘chicalote’’ (Argemone mexicana) which possesses the alkaloid, berberine, 
was used as a tonic, alterative and laxative as well as a narcotic. Martinez re- 
ports that it also possesses a substance analogous to morphine, the effect of the dose 
being the same as an opiate. 

Among the sedative and sleep-producing compounds the extract of Cannabis 
indica was used as well as the extract of ‘“Tlacoxiloxochitl,’’ the Calliandra ano- 
mala. The sap of this tree was instilled into the nostrils to produce sleep as was 
also the Argemone mexicana and the Senecio canicida which was known to the Mexi- 
catis as “Itzcuimpatli.” The leaves of the black night shade (Solanum nigrum) 
were jised in making a decoction for sore eyes as well as certain skin diseases. Re- 
cently the leaves have been sometimes substituted for the real Belladonna. 

Of the stimulants perhaps the best known is the resin of the Guajacum of- 
ficinale which was also used as a stimulant and diaphoretic. The sarsaparilla 
(Smilax mexicana) was used as a tonic and employed in the treatment of syphilitic 
afflictions, fever and rheumatism. Among the numerous other stimulants known 
to the Aztecs are the chilli, the tobacco and the cocoa. The extract of the An- 
nona reticulatia called ‘‘Quauhytzapotli” was usually added to the cocoa to heighten 
its stimulating quality. They were acquainted with an extensive list of fermented 
wines, many of which still survive. Besides the use of bitter tonics and alcoholic 
beverages the Aztecs knew a third class of stimulants which relieved muscular fa- 
tigue, thus permitting sustained exercise. 

Wounds were washed and poulticed or merely wrapped depending upon the 
condition of the injury. Applications to the wounds were usually extracts from 
plants of pain-relieving and astringent in quality. One remedy which was always 
at hand and in common use was the pulp leaf of the agave which was baked and 
pounded into a poultice. Extract of the leaves of the ‘‘copalquahuitl”’ (Schinus 
molle), the powdered leaves of tobacco, Solidago montana, chilli and the balsam 
of the maripenda, resin of the pine, and the root of the ‘‘nochtli’’ are examples of 
the widely diverse substances which were used in the treatment of wounds. 

Treatments for the skin infections were numerous and played an important 
réle in Aztec therapeutics. Eruptions were regarded as belonging to diverse ail- 
ments and required specific treatments. Descriptions of the eruptions were noted 
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whether recurring or not, the location of the eruption, and whether these eruptions 
became infected. Boils were brought to a head, cleansed and dressed with ointment. 
Extract of witch-hazel, resin of pine, leaves of the Annona squamosa are a few of the 
remedies in use. Oils from the seeds of Persea and extracts of the fruit, Spondias 
mombin, were a common cure for skin eruptions. Not infrequently the body was 
painted with vegetable dyes, as with the use of blood red juice of the Rivina humilis 
and the juice of the indigo plant. Of the numerous remedies used by the Aztecs, 
only a few have been introduced into modern medicine, namely: liquidambar, 
sarsaparilla (Smilax medica), Mexican scammony or orizaba-jalapa root (Ipomea 
orizabensis), Guaiacum (Guajacum officionale), copal (Elaphrium bipinnatum), E. 
jorullense Lippia mexicana and various balsams and gums. 

The vast store of Aztec herbal remedies which it has not been possible to touch 
here should prove a fruitful field for further investigation and experimentation. 


CHEMICAL STABILITY OF ANESTHETIC ETHER.* 


FORMATION OF ALDEHYDES AND PEROXIDES IN ETHER STORED IN CONTAINERS NOT 
SEALED OR TIGHTLY CLOSED. 


BY J. E. AURELIUS, E. S. HERLONG AND F. W. NITARDY.! 


The chemical stability of anesthetic ether in the sealed containers of commerce 
and in these same containers after having been opened is a matter of interest and 
importance. This is attested by the italicized portion of the U. S. P. X monograph 
on Ether: 

“‘Caution—Ether to be used for anesthesia must be preserved only in small, well- 
closed containers, and is not to be used for this purpose if the original container has 
been opened longer than twenty-four hours.” 

The present report deals only with the changes occurring when the containers 
are stoppered with corks such as probably would be used if a sealed can were opened 
and set aside for use at some later time. The results show that, irrespective of the 
size or type of container, an aldehyde- and peroxide-free ether does not remain 
unchanged under these conditions: both aldehydes and peroxides develop. In 
addition to these questions of chemical purity, storage of ether in other than sealed 
containers raises the very practical considerations of ether evaporation and in- 
creased fire hazard. 

Chemical stability can be studied only by using tests of the highest possible 
accuracy and sensitivity; otherwise one will not know whether impurities are or 
are not present initially, whether such impurities do develop and if so what quantities 
form. The tests used in the present work are as follows: 

Aldehydes.—The fuchsin method as described by Carey, Green and Schoetzow,? further 
refined by controlling the temperature at 20° C. This test is accurate to 0.5 p. p. m. 


Peroxides.—A special cadmium potassium iodide method,’ suitable for quantitative work, 
and sensitive to 0.1 p. p. m. 
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For this study anesthetic ether was packaged as follows: 


1/,-lb. cans: 200 of each of 2 types of cans. 
'/,-Ilb. cans: 100 of each of 2 types of cans. 
l-lb. cans: 50 of each of 2 types of cans. 
One 50-gallon metal drum. 


The 50-gallon drum was closed with the usual screw plug and the cans were stoppered with corks 
All the samples were stored during the summer at atmospheric temperatures. From each of the 
cans and from the drum, portions of ether were removed daily, thus simulating conditions of use 
The ether removed from the cans in each series was mixed and this composite was used for the 
assays; thus one composite was obtained each day representing each of the two series of '/,-lb 
cans, etc. 


The aldehyde and peroxide tests recorded in the following table show that: 

(a) After one day all the ethers excepting that in the small cans of Type A 
had developed peroxides and after two days none of the ethers was peroxide-free. 
In all cases except one the peroxide content was higher after two days than after 
one day. The rate of peroxide development in cans of Type B was practically the 
same as in the 50-gallon drum. Although the rate was slower in cans of Type A, 
peroxides did form in these cans as well as in the other containers. 

(6) Aldehydes formed in every case. No difference, at least no significant 
difference, was caused by difference in type of can. Aldehydes developed more 
slowly than peroxides, but on the third day the amount in the cans had become 
appreciable. The formation of aldehydes in the drum was greater than in the cans. 





TABLE I. 
ion __ Ald ydes in P. P. M. _- Peroxides in PL P. M. _ 
Original _Days’ Storage na Original Days’ Storage 
Ether. a peer Ether. 1. 2. 
1/,-Ib. cans 
Type A 0 1 1 2-5 0 0 8 
Type B 0 1/s 1 5-10 0 20 26 
1/,-Ib. cans ] 
Type A 0 1 2 5 0 0 6 
Type B 0 2 1 5 0 25 28 
1-Ib. cans 
Type A 0 2 1/; 5 0 14 4 
Type B 0 1 1 2-5 0 18 24 
50-gal. drum 0 2 2-5 10-20 0 18 27 


IS DISPENSING AND PREPARATION OF MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES 
A LOST ART?* 


BY MAX N. LEMBERGER. ' 
Two decades ago the first intimation of a separation between the professional 
and commercial interests of pharmacy had been discussed freely. It was evident 
at that time that such an undertaking would be important, necessary and essential 
to return, and to preserve a professional recognition by the pharmacists of old: 
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however, the general attitude and opinion was that such a departure would be an 
arduous and difficult task to accomplish. We have learned by sad experience 
that commercialism has largely destroyed the prestige a pharmacist enjoyed in his 
community and at present is regarded by them as “‘just another merchant.” We 
are beginning to realize that the thoughts of our forefathers in pharmacy were 
motivated by anticipations, that their actions were sincere and that the develop- 
ments as evident in their times would lead to a near annihilation of pharmacy as 
a profession. 

Those who had the courage and proceeded slowly with this new idea taught 
us that pharmacy had then, and now, a great deal in store for us, and that, profes- 
sionally, pharmacists ranked equally with their allied professions. This adventure 
was the birth of our professional pharmacies of to-day. These types of stores 
promote a more intimate contact and feeling of interdependence between physician 
and pharmacist. Close coéperation has brought the pharmacist into his true 
position as an important helper. The prescription pharmacy offers a trained 
pharmacist full opportunity to develop his capabilities and above all appreciates 
the opportunity for a dignified employment and contentment in the situation for 
which he was trained. 

It is my contention that it is not wholly necessary to operate an exclusive 
prescription pharmacy; while advantageous as previously espressed, it can be 
accomplished by every pharmacist in paying closer attention and devoting more 
time to his prescription room. This statement is borne out by the fact that during 
the past few years hundreds of stores have remodeled their prescription laboratories 
and are drawing extra dividends. These individuals are realizing and becoming 
more conscious of the fact that their prescription laboratories are the back-bone 
of their business. 

Let us ask ourselves this question, ‘““What is pharmacy?’ and immediately 
the answer will be given in the form of the first definition taught in schools of 
pharmacy that “pharmacy is the art which treats of the preparation in dispensing 
of medicinal substances, also the testing, preservation and identification of same.”’ 
To elaborate individually on these points would be too lengthy a discourse; there- 
fore, I will confine myself to dispensing and preparation of medicinal substances 
in relation to modern prescription service. 

This art is the most important to our profession because no individual is more 
fastidious than one not feeling well; and as most prescription packages are un- 
wrapped in the presence of the patient, the neatness and correctness is not only 
pleasing and impressive in the mind of the patient but, usually, comments are 
heard from other members of the family. The impression created exemplifies in 
their minds the interest being shown to the patient. The illness of a beloved one 
always creates the desire for the best and those in charge turn to the physician and 
pharmacist to restore health as quickly as possible, each acting in his respective 
field, coéperating and having uppermost in his mind the common interest and 
welfare of the patient. It is therefore a natural sequence that great pride be taken 
in preparing and dispensing those medicinals required, and strive to protect the 
confidence placed in him, as the pharmacist. 

The use of cartons as enclosures for liquid preparations adds considerable 
prestige to the store. These may be imprinted with a special message and store 
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card or plain; they are inexpensive and when wrapped make a neat prescription 
package. A uniform color scheme for all prescription boxes, capsule vial boxes, 
eye dropper service, suppository, pill and tablet boxes should be adopted and should 
be exclusive whenever possible. 

All labels should be typed and always renewed when hrought in to be re- 
filled, whether soiled or not. The practice of bringing back bottles or boxes to be 
refilled should be discouraged, advising the customer that new containers are 
always used. The information on the label should furnish the prescription number, 
doctor’s name, directions for taking, patient’s full name and date of filling. Extra 
labels with specific designation such as eye-drops, ear-drops for the baby, nose- 
drops and gargle should be affixed to the bottle and outside carton. When dis- 
pensing tablets or capsules, the designation—tablet or capsule—should be used in 
connection with the general directions. It does happen that in filling two prescrip- 
tions for the same patient, one calling for tablets and the other for capsules, 
that labels may be placed on the wrong container. However, when specifically 
stated as tablet or capsule, the patient will readily discover this error and, 
probably, prevent serious consequence. 

In preparation of medicinal substances for the eye, extra care and skill should 
be exercised. A special prescription counter or section of regular counter should be 
set aside for the preparation of these prescriptions. A torsion balance capable of 
weighing one-tenth grain and up should be part of equipment and should never be 
used to weigh more than the rider on scale reads. Glass scale pans should be used 
because they can be easily sterilized after being used and should be done after each 
weighing. Bottles and dropper outfits should be sterile and all operations should 
be carried on in as sterile a manner as possible. Hypodermic tablets of alkaloids 
should not be used in preparing eye-drops, but pure alkaloids only. All solutions 
should, whenever permissible, be heated to boiling over a Bunsen burner flame 
and filtered through previously prepared and sterilized filters directly into bottles 
used in dispensing. Eye-drops prepared in this manner will avoid any fungi 
growth, characteristic in all aqueous solutions of alkaloidal salts. 

In liquid preparations, when soluble salts are added to a vehicle the nature of 
vehicle is to be taken into consideration and then the proper type filter selected 
paper, cotton, gauze, glass wool or filter cloth. In dispensing proprietary market 
products marketed, especially those easily recognized as an over-counter sales item, 
the identity should be destroyed by removing them from these original containers 
and placing them in containers suitable for the purpose; granular salts and agar 
emulsions can be dispensed in screw-cap, wide-mouth bottles; for liquids of fluid 
consistency regular prescription ware is to be employed. 

Tablets of hygroscopic nature, gland products, uncoated tablets and capsules 
should be dispensed in capsule vials or wide-mouth bottles. Labels with complete 
directions should be placed on the inside of the container. This can be done if the 
container is of good flint glass, and then this vial or bottle is placed in a suit- 
able prescription box. A hand capsule filling machine aids considerably in the prepa- 
ration of capsules; it insures greater accuracy, eliminates all finger printing or 
dull finish on the capsule. There are many substances, particularly gland prod- 
ucts, that become sticky when exposed to air and then there is the problem to 
prevent a contact of this material with the outer portion of the capsule which 
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cannot be polished off with towel or brush. This is all eliminated by use of the 
machine. 

Suppositories should be wrapped in wax or parchment paper or lead foil and 
then placed in the customary suppository boxes.(_ Ointments should be thoroughly 
milled to smoothness and dispensed in collapsible tubes. Jars, while practical, 
are being generally used, however, they always present possibility of contamination. 
Ointments should always be prepared on weight basis and not volume. After 
putting in jar, concaving slightly, the top should be flamed to present a smooth 
surface. This eliminates adherence of ointment to the cap. The author prefers 
the use of collapsible tubes, because of simplicity in filling, are easily sterilized, 
thus eliminating contamination and, also, because of the general custom of 
proprietary manufacturers to market ointments in this manner. The people 
have become accustomed to this style of ointment medication. A very simple 
but practical method of filling tubes is suggested: place the ointment on a sheet 
of heavy parchment paper, roll as making a cigarette, place into the empty tube, 
compress lower end of tube with spatula handle and withdraw the paper slowly, 
roll over the end and seal with a clip. 

Label moisteners should be plentiful on the prescription counter. No labels 
should be licked or drawn over tongue; it is vulgar and unsanitary and displays 
carelessness. Probably the most important factor to consider is that the constant 
irritation to the tongue and lips and cuts because of the thinness of paper is possible 
of producing a carcinoma of tongue or lip. 

The success of pharmacy as a profession demands the practice of the art of 
dispensing and preparation of medicinal substances. The elevation of pharmacy 
to its proper professional recognition is contingent on the practices of this art. 
True, the passage of prerequisite legislation, the selection of students of good 
moral character, of good citizenship, proper technical training, make better 
pharmacists; but, if in their practices of the art of dispensing and preparation, they 
are careless, neglectful, nonchalant, pharmacy will suffer a retrogression rather 
than an advance in its recognition as a professional group. 


PHARMACY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION.* 


BY B. T. HOWILER.! 


The use of medicines in the care of the sick is the oldest practice of the healing 
art, in fact a knowledge of herbs and of the physiological effect of drugs and potions 
has in some periods of history been the chief qualification of primitive healers, for 
instance, the term “‘medicine man’”’ of the primitive people. But medical care has 
moved a long way from the brews and incantations of the witch doctor and the 
secret distillations of the ancient alchemist. Indeed, the doctor has long since 
relinquished the function of preparing drugs and medicines he uses in his practice. 

Medicines and the economic problem their distribution entail may be con- 
sidered from three different standpoints: 
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First, from the standpoint of the patient, who regards drugs and medicines 
as independent agents sufficient for the treatment of his illness. The patient 
feels that in many respects medicines are a satisfactory substitute for the ministra- 
tions or advice of a medical practitioner. The extent to which medicines are used on 
the recommendations of manufacturers, distributors or friends is evidence of this 
fact. 

Second, they may be considered from the standpoint of the physician who views 
medicines as adjuncts to a professional service and as such are merely tools which 
may be used in the relief of sickness and must be applied with definite knowledge 
of their properties and ingredients as well as the understanding of the patient’s 
condition. 

Third, they may be considered from the standpoint of the professional phar- 
macist or hospital pharmacist, to whom medicines are a product of professional 
knowledge and skill. 

Drugs and medicines reach the patient as a single commodity, but the in- 
dividual prescription compounded represents the ultimate results of a variety of 
professional activities. The service of a pharmacy in a hospital involves the proper 
identification, preparation, composition and dispensing of drugs and medicines 
and has been carried on by the pharmaceutical profession as distinct from the medi- 
cal or surgical profession. Pharmacists have maintained a distinct solidarity 
throughout the years, despite the specialization of individual members of the pro- 
fession. By professional, reference is not made to “‘drug stores,’’ as they are com- 
monly known to-day where one is able to buy almost any named article. Profes- 
sional pharmacy is just what the name implies, professional in that it deals only 
with the medical and dental professions, heeding their directions and orders and 
pharmacy, in that it really practices the art of compounding and dispensing med‘i- 
cines. Educational standards in pharmacy are rapidly becoming as rigorous and 
unyielding in their requirements as those of the medical profession. 

Look for a moment to the prescriptions that are written to-day. In our own 
institution a survey made of every prescription filled over a period of six months 
showed that over sixty-five per cent were prescriptions written for proprietary medi- 
cations. These preparations had been sold to the physicians by manufacturers’ 
representatives who were able to convince the practitioner that they were excellent 
remedies so that with the subsequent prescribing of the remedy, the patient is pre- 
sented with a prescription for which he will have to pay almost twice as much as 
necessary. This results from the fact that it is the patient in the final analysis who 
has to pay for all the sampling, detailing and advertising done by the manufac- 
turers. In most instances the same end results may be obtained by using some 
preparation that is either included in the United States Pharmacopceia or in the 
National Formulary. We have enough evaluating standards that are official so 
that it becomes unnecessary to rely entirely upon some manufacturers’ sales talk. 
There has to be a brake put on the practice of pharmacy some place. If this is not 
done, either the pharmacist is going to be compelled to turn his profession over to the 
manufacturer or he is going to have to wake up to the realization that day by day 
his ability as a pharmacist is decreasing due to non-use. As this writer sees it, his 
only salvation is in the attempt to restimulate in the medical profession the art of 
writing a prescription. 
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In a hospital this result may be obtained through the acceptance of a Formu- 
lary of tried and useful combinations. Such a Formulary may serve at least two 
purposes: 


First, it may serve to stimulate interest in and serve as an aid in rational therapeutics. 


Second, it may serve to reduce duplication, waste and confusion, such that a significant 
saving may accrue to both patient and the hospital. 


In our own hospital this idea was conceived and put into use with the close 
coéperation of the medical staff. Members of each specialty in medicine and sur- 
gery were asked to submit formulas. These formulas were considered by a govern- 
ing board which included the pharmacist. The only formulas accepted were those 
confined to U. S. P. and N. F. preparations and drugs and newer medications 
accepted in the New and Nonofficial Remedies publication of the American 
Medical Association. The resultant Formulary was a very useful and workable 
compendium of medications. 

To consider the second purpose of such a Formulary, namely, that its use will 
serve to reduce duplication, waste and confusion, is to study something of prime 
importance to any hospital. Duplications in stock, waste due to such duplications 
and confusion due both to waste and duplication costs the average hospital phar- 
macy an inestimable sum each year. Let us take cough syrups for an example of 
duplications. Before the introduction of the Formulary we had seventeen differ- 
ent cough syrups on the shelves of the pharmacy. These took up a lot of space, 
collected a lot of dust and represented a substantial investment. Instead of seven- 
teen different kinds, we now have three cough syrups which are sufficient to treat 
any cough. Let us say for the sake of numbers, two types of cough syrups for 
adults and one type for children, both of which are flexible enough so that the 
medication may be varied if necessary to suit the particular requirements of the 
patient and physician. In our own instance, in cough syrups alone the stock has 
been cut 80% on proprietary cough medications with the result that there is now 
being dispensed ten gallons of better controlled, and therapeutically more rational 
cough syrups of our own manufacture to one gallon of cough syrup of unknown 
composition of commercial manufacture. These aforesaid ten gallons of cough 
syrup cost on the average $3.75 a gallon containing more narcotic medication than a 
gallon of commercially manufactured cough syrup costing $10.20 a gallon. 

Another highly competitive field is that of the barbiturates. One manufac- 
turer states there are some 375 homologues of barbituric acid possible. These 
are all overpriced in comparison with the benefits obtained by the patient. 

There are several types of medications of which there are countless duplica- 
tions with contingent high prices but it is not necessary to mention them because 
most of them are known to the pharmacist. 

These examples are sufficient to show what may be done by the pharmacist in a 
hospital if he attempts to do so, with the enlisted help and support of the medical 
staff, because the medical profession is very receptive to any idea which embodies 
ethical professional relations between the physician and the pharmacist. 

In conclusion the value of a formulary to a hospital is summed up: 


First, it will serve to reduce duplication, waste and confusion. 
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Second, it will serve to cut the cost of operation of the hospital pharmacy. 

Third, it will serve to aid prescribing physiciaus to write therapeutically more rational 
prescriptions. 

Fourth, it will serve to cut the cost of medications to the patient and in the final analysis, 
this is one of the most important benefits realized both from the standpoint of the physician and 
the hospital, because in both cases the first and last consideration is their guest, the patient. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF AN OPEN-ALL-NIGHT 
POLICY IN A RETAIL PHARMACY.* 


BY HERMAN AND ROBERT ELICH. 


In 1910 there were few pharmacies in Chicago that were open all night. At that 
time the Northwestern Pharmacy had been operating for ten years and had es- 
tablished a reputation for carrying an unusually large prescription stock. The 
owners decided that an open-all-night policy might be profitable and plans were 
made accordingly. The store had good transportation facilities, being located on 
one of six corners where three street car lines cross. There was also a transfer 
station of two elevated electric lines across the street. 

The first difficulty encountered was to find a pharmacist who would work only at 
night. He would necessarily have to agree to work seven nights of the week, as 
it would be difficult to engage another pharmacist to relieve him on any night. 
After some time a reliable man was found who would work these hours, and he was 
employed to work during the day for a few weeks to get acquainted with the stock. 

At this time advertising of the open-all-night policy was begun. Letters were 
sent out to doctors and handbills were distributed throughout the neighborhood. 
Large Open-All-Night signs were erected on the store building where they could be 
seen from the street and also from the elevated trains which ran just behind the 
building. Posters were placed on the elevated train platforms, in the trains 
themselves and in the street cars. 

After a few months it was found that many people did not understand the 
true meaning of ‘‘open-all-night.’’ They thought that most pharmacies were open 
all night because at any time the pharmacist could be summoned by ringing a 
night bell. This necessitated adding ‘““‘We never lock our door’’ to the signs. 
The daily papers also helped to remedy this misunderstanding by writing up the 
“open-all-night” policy as a news item. 

The returns from the first year of operation resulted in a loss in the night 
business. The next few years were better but the profit was very small. It was 
not until the fourth year that any real profit resulted. By this time the store was 
beginning to be better known by people both in and out of the neighborhood, and 
when medicine was suddenly needed at night, they remembered the ‘‘open-all- 
night’’ store and came with their prescriptions. Besides this, a new group of 
customers composed of night watchmen, entertainers and others whose occupa- 
tions kept them up late, began to patronize the store and became regular customers 
that were never seen by anyone during the day. 

Extra expenses, due to remaining open all night, comprise wages for one 
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registered pharmacist and a slight increase in lighting expense. Normally the 
store would be open until at least midnight and therefore, the lights burn only an 
additional five or six hours. It has been found that after one or two o’clock it is 
not necessary to keep on all lights and signs illuminated, and the pharmacist in 
charge turns off all but the necessary ones. Heat and rent expenses are not in- 
creased, as both of these go on night and day. 

The maintenance of a night business in a pharmacy has several other effects 
on the general business during the day. It acquaints new people with the store. 
A customer may come at night for the first time due to an emergency. However, 
after that he may become a regular day customer for both refill and new pre- 
scriptions and for merchandise. This requires maintaining a large stock of all 
prescription items so that on his initial trip, the customer will not be disappointed. 

The ‘‘open-all-night”’ slogan is also a good advertising feature and makes the 
people remember the store. It is a worth-while service to detail to the medical 
profession. It makes it possible to approach doctors outside of the immediate 
neighborhood and often service rendered at night, such as supplying some serum, 
ampul or other medicament makes a lasting friend of the doctor, and encourages 
future patronage. One pharmacist goes out each week to call on physicians and 
tells them about the open-all-night service, backed by a full line of prescription 
goods, biologicals and ampuls. 

The employment of a pharmacist all night makes possible the preparation of 
a great many more pharmaceutical items than could ordinarily be made. The 
pharmacist is alone and unhampered, and on few nights is he kept constantly 
busy waiting on trade. This allows for the manufacture of many preparations 
requiring long filtration or processing that would be inconvenient to prepare 
during the busier hours of the day. Solution of Magnesium Citrate and various 
tinctures and elixirs can readily be made. He also is of assistance in checking, 
arranging and cleaning merchandise. 

One of the most troublesome things to contend with is thievery and especially 
that of a petty nature. The man on night duty always stays in the store and 
does not go to the basement unless absolutely necessary. However, in a large 
store it is impossible to watch everything and occasionally things disappear. The 
policemen know that the pharmacist is alone and drop in from time to time during 
the night to see that all is well. The location of the store is an aid in this 
connection. 

During the influenza epidemic of 1917, the degree to which the store had be- 
come known was apparent. It was necessary to employ extra men at night and 
these could hardly keep up with the business. At another time a man chartered a 
plane in South Haven, Michigan, flew to Chicago, took a taxi from the airport to 
the store, had two prescriptions filled and then returned in the same manner. 
This incident occurred because the necessary heart medicine was unobtainable in 
the Michigan town, and the Chicago physician vacationing there remembered that 
the Northwestern Pharmacy was open all night. 

The store maintains a free delivery service to all parts of the city by day, but 
it has been found impossible to continue this during the night. Nevertheless, 
many emergency prescriptions delivered by a doctor during the night or telephone 
calls for supplies are accompanied with the request that they be immediately de- 
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livered by taxi. The fact that there is a greater number of automobile owners 
to-day, as compared to the few who owned cars when the open-all-night policy 
was started, is an important factor in the continued success of the night business. 

The amount of business done at night can be seen from the following percent- 
ages. These figures do not include sales at the fountain. The fountain is under 
separate management and closes at one o’clock in the morning. 


Per Cent of Sales 


24-hour period 100.0 
Day—S8:00 a.m. to 11:00 P.M. 83.9 
Night—11:00 p.m. to 8:00 a.m. 16.1 


The total daily prescription business comprises 16.9 per cent of the total sales. 
The prescription business is divided as follows: 
Per Cent of Prescription Sales 
Day, new prescriptions 66.3 
Day, refill prescriptions 20.4 


Day, total prescriptions 86.7 
Night, new prescriptions ll. 
Night, refill prescriptions 1 


Night, total prescriptions 13.3 


Total, 24 hours 100.0 


These percentages show that the majority of the night prescriptions are of an 
emergency nature, because the refill prescriptions make up one-third of the day 
prescription business and less than one-sixth of the sales at night. 

The essential thing in continuing to make the night business thrive is to ad- 
vertise. All labels, stationery, signs, pamphlets and every prescription that leaves 
the store must bear on it “open-all-night.’’ Doctors must be detailed and en- 
couraged to avail themselves of this service. This must be done so that when a 
night emergency arises, the patient and the doctor will remember that there is an 
open-all-night pharmacy ready to supply their needs. 





PHARMACY IN PRISON.* 
By CHARLES L. PICKENS.' 


I understand that I am the first pharmacist from the Federal Penal System to 
be honored by an invitation to present a paper before this AssociATION. This 
has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. True enough I have no standard 
to try to reach, neither do I have an established precedent to guide me along the 
way. If Government regulations permitted my telling you a lot of inside stories 
of many of the country’s most notorious criminals whom I have known and 
worked with during the last ten and a half years, I could hold your attention 
whether you were any wiser when I finished or not, but regulations prevent, so 
that is out of the picture. 
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Medical relief in penal and correctional institutions maintained by the United 
States Department of Justice is furnished by the officers of the United States 
Public Health Service detailed to the Department of Justice for that purpose. 
All discipline, safekeeping, occupation, maintenance, parole, discharge or dis- 
position of prisoners are handled by the Department of Justice but all matters 
having to do with the supervising and furnishing of medical, psychiatric and 
other technical and scientific services as well as all medical and hospital supplies 
are taken care of by the United States Public Health Service. 

The general duties of pharmacists and administrative assistants are those of 
chief clerk, materiel officer, registrar, personnel officer and commissary officer, for 
the hospital. 

At the time I accepted the invitation to present a paper at this meeting, I 
thought a proper subject would be, ‘“The Problems of a Penitentiary Pharmacist,”’ 
but since that time I have attended the annual convention of the Georgia Pharma- 
ceutical Association and have decided that a penitentiary pharmacist has no 
problems as compared to those discussed at that meeting. 

We do not have the financial worries of the retail pharmacy as all bills are paid 
by the Treasury Department, the Public Health Service being part of that Depart- 
ment; we have no tax problems; no windows to keep dressed to encourage business 
as we have all the business we want; no soda fountains, in fact no beverages are 
allowed within the prison except water, milk, tea, coffee and lemon- and orange- 
ades; no tobaccos, magazines, candies, chewing gum and such like, as all that is 
handled by the institution commissary, which is a separate and distinct depart- 
ment. We have no credit business, as the medicines and all other supplies are 
furnished gratis to any and all inmates requiring them. Our shelves are not 
loaded with a lot of patent and proprietary medicines as the stock is restricted 
to those items carried in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, the National Formulary and 
the New and Nonofficial Remedies. I might add that many of the inmates think 
that drugs marked ‘‘U. S. P.”’ were made especially for the U. S. Penitentiary. 
With our stock limited to the drugs listed in these three publications, I believe, 
that we of the Public Health Service are really nearer true professional pharmacists 
than those of the average drug store, for there commercial pharmacy with its 
drug and sundry merchandising is necessarily a most important part of the source 
of income. 

Perhaps many of you doubt if the customer, or patient, is really taken care of 
with this apparently limited stock, but when you stop to consider that practically 
all essentials are covered by these three publications, and the many combinations that 
may be worked out, if the physician and pharmacist are really interested, I think 
you will agree that when pharmacy makes a cycle and gets back to these drugs that 
the public can be better and more economically served. I believe that our annual 
station report for the fiscal year 1935 (the figures for 1936 not being available at 
this time) is as good an example as can be produced. During that year, although 
we had a total of 90,215 on daily sick call attendance, receiving 112,965 miscellane- 
ous treatments, of which 32,467 were prescriptions for medicines and that we had 
985 admissions to the hospital and furnished them 34,337 hospital relief days and 
performed 803 major and minor operations out of an average prison population of 
2130, we had only six deaths, from all natural causes. Think of it, only 6 deaths, 
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out of that population. Where is there a city or town in the entire country that 
did not have as many or more in proportion to population? I think that you 
must agree that our patients did not suffer from lack of adequate treatment 
because only the essential drugs were used. 

Of course when preparations are not bought “‘ready mixed’”’ some one is going to 
have to mix them and that compounding means work and lotsofit. I know, because 
I do all the compounding myself, the assistants being inmates. I make it a habit 
of not turning the compounding over to anyone, regardless of who he was or what 
he did before he came to prison. Keeping dependable help is really about my 
greatest worry; it seems that pharmacists as a whole are either a very law-abiding 
set, at least, very few end up in a Federal Prison. The Prohibition Act did furnish 
quite a few during the period it was legal to prescribe alcoholic liquors in certain 
states, and even now we receive one occasionally for other causes. Before the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Narcotic Farms, we did get a few who had failed to 
learn that medicines, especially narcotics, are for a pharmacist to sell and not to 
use. These unfortunates now go to the Federal Narcotic Farms where the latest 
scientific treatments are given them. 

The assignment to the drug room is considered one of the most desirable in 
prison, for this reason many of the inmates try hard to emphasize their qualifica- 
tions that they overdo it. One fellow trying for the assignment, learning that I 
am a graduate of the Pharmacy Department of the University of Georgia, in- 
cidently mentioned that he graduated from the Pharmacy Department of the 
University of Georgia. I asked him what year he finished and it was two years 
before the school was established. He did not get the assignment. Now, all 
assignments are made by a classification board who have the man’s complete record 
before them and the man is assigned where it is thought he will fit in best; his 
plans for the future, after release from prison, also, being considered. 

The diversion of drugs is another serious problem in prison. To meet this 
difficulty, one needs to be a detective as well as a pharmacist, chemist and general 
manufacturer. On one occasion the demand for methenamine tablets suddenly 
multiplied several times over, I went to work on it and found that these tablets 
were being obtained on every excuse possible and then being pooled and used to 
heat an after dinner cup of coffee that had been smuggled out of the dining room; 
the addition of sodium acid phosphate to the tablets ended that trouble as the 
compound tablets will not burn so well. On another occasion it was soap liniment 
that was wanted, every one having symptoms requiring liniment; this time we 
found that again the pooling and hoarding trick was being used, until enough had 
been accumulated to saturate rolls of tissue paper and then to use this paper as 
fuel for cooking eggs, steaks and such other edibles as had been smuggled into their 
cells from the kitchen; this time the preparation of our own white camphor lini- 
ment with a water base broke that up and almost killed the demand for liniment. 
Acetone is another drug that is very much in demand. They take old X-ray, or 
photographic, films and dissolve them in acetone and make a cement for the manu- 
facture of celluloid rings, canes and such like. These articles seem to be a product 
of all prisons, often they are made from the handles of multicolored tooth-brushes, 
so there is not only the loss of the acetone and danger of fire and of a valuable film 
being destroyed, but you also lose the tooth-brush that had been issued gratis to 
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the prisoner. Anything that might be an ingredient of, or converted into an explo- 
sive, is, in prison language, very “‘hot’’ and must be kept under lock and key at all 
times when not being handled by an officer. These include the very commonest 
of drugs, such as glycerin, nitric acid, sulphur, charcoal, potassium permanganate, 
potassium nitrate, potassium chlorate and many other items. No jeweler ever 
guarded his diamonds any more carefully than we do such drugs. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that when you have the opportunity that you 
visit a Federal Penitentiary, for, after all, they are your prisons and we only work 
there. 


THE EDUCATION OF A PHARMACIST.* 
(BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE.) 
BY ERNST T. STUHR.! 


To discuss the subject of education after the recent experiences of business 
in this rather disjointed world, is indeed a trying task. It might have been easier 
or more appropriate to consider what education is Not! Then, too—as some one 
has said, ‘““The optimist sees the doughnut, the pessimist the hole.’’ Realizing 
that my audience, the educator, the administrator, the practicing pharmacist and 
the pharmacist in the making, is possessed with a mutual interest, I shall at- 
tempt to discuss the educational progress with vital factors (not often alluded to 
by the average individual) contributing toward the development of a well-informed 
pharmacist, and the position he is destined to take in the health program and 
welfare of his community. 

Let us consider the prospective student. Registration of an incoming class 
is always of interest to the faculty of an institution. To the student it is often a 
period of deep anxiety, mainly because of indecision, lack of finances and a reali- 
zation of many living adjustments to be made. Most of the students come with 
high hopes, many wishes and, sometimes, fears. Observing the incoming group 
faculty members realize that the most timid may become the successful, and the 
student with excessive ego may develop into a failure through lack of effort, poor 
preparation or insufficient courage when he encounters a few hurdles. We know 
that some of the students come to college better equipped than others, not only 
from the standpoint of actual knowledge but also from the standpoint of mental 
and physical ability, social poise, emotional control, determination and that all 
valuable quality of stick-to-it-iveness. It is the duty of the faculty to help this 
heterogeneous group of freshmen to find themselves in their chosen field and help 
them to develop into the type of pharmacist who will be a credit to the institution 
and to the profession. 

Before proceeding further perhaps the objectives toward which we are striving 
in pharmacy should be clarified, so that that which follows will have greater mean- 
ing. Professional education may be divided into three main headings: 
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Knowledge—that which the student should know 
Skill—that which the student should be able to do 
Attitude—the way in which a student should behave professionally. 


wore 


It is doubtful if there are half a dozen people in the United States who would 
absolutely agree on just what should be included under the above headings. There 
would be a few fundamentals on which all would agree; beyond that, however, 
opinion would enter, and every one has a right to his own viewpoint—trusting of 
course that his belief is based on well-founded principles. Perhaps at some time 
in the future educators will agree so thoroughly on these points that we can have a 
definite set of educational objectives drawn up for the country at large. The 
knowledge, skill and attitude must be based, of course, on the type of positions 
the students wish to pursue upon graduation. Some will go into purely professional 
pharmacies, some into pharmaceutical research and manufacturing laboratories, 
many into drug stores in both large cities and small towns, some will be salesmen 
or detail men for drug manufacturing firms and others will enter the teaching 
field. 

When you consider the diversified amount of knowledge and skill involved 
in all these fields,.and the varied types of freshmen with whom one has to deal 
the problem of education becomes rather complex. It would be comparatively 
simple if we were preparing each student to enter only one phase of pharmacy. 

Not only is there more or less disagreement as to the content of a pharmacy 
curriculum but there has also been a great deal of discussion and some controversy 
over methods of teaching pharmacy. Should you visit the Oregon State College 
campus, it might be worth while to meditate and study the trend of education as 
depicted by the murals in the reading room of the library. One picture shows the 
imparting of tradition by the Indian father talking to his son. In those days 
knowledge, skill and attitude were more simple and less diversified than they are 
to-day. The second picture shows the modern family circle surrounded by the 
arts and sciences of to-day. It would be impossible for the father to know all 
there is to know about history, geography, chemistry, biology, medicine, etc. 
The vast increase in the knowledge has necessitated a specialization—consequently 
a need for organizing this material and choosing that which is most necessary for 
the student—hence formal schooling has grown up. The old apothecary shops in 
which the pharmacist handed down knowledge to an apprentice might be com- 
pared with the ideas expressed in the first mural; the education of the pharmacist 
to-day might be compared to the second picture. 

Tradition, however, still has a place in modern education. The professional 
spirit and ideals of the pioneers in the field of pharmacy continue to stand out as 
shining lights in pharmacy. Their spirit and their ideals are still being handed 
down from one generation to the next, mainly through tradition—a development 
within ourselves of those professional characteristics we have seen in older members 
of our profession whom we have greatly admired and respected. 

In looking toward the future we are aided by the ideals and standards of 
those who had sufficient courage to pioneer our profession through the medium of 
teaching and research. Scientific achievements always open the pathway for 
further knowledge and responsibilities—thus the pharmacist’s education is never 
complete. 
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The introduction of new medicaments into the U. S. P. and N. F. are in- 
dicative of the progressive advances of pharmacy through scientific accomplish- 
ments; thus the potentialities of the pharmacist multiply and his education must 
be revolutionized in order that he may cope with the world in which he has to live— 
the world of to-morrow. Progress is the key-note of American life, but many do 
not care to put forth the necessary effort, or feel they cannot afford the price which 
spells success! 

The formal education of a pharmacist at first extended over only a few 
months, but as knowledge increased and the duties of the pharmacist increased, the 
course became lengthened to two years, three years, and finally, to a full college 
course of four years. This has been due not only to a need for more professional 
knowledge and professional skill but also to a change in thought in education. 
Formerly, a student went to school to learn a trade or study a profession. Perhaps 
he went to a trade school or to a professional school in which the courses were 
limited strictly to his chosen field. In other words, he went to school to learn how 
to make a living. 

The services demanded of institutions at the present time differ somewhat in 
different countries, but there is one common denominator for the schools of all 
countries. These institutions exist primarily for the purpose of preparing students 
for the practice of the various professions and to lay the foundations for more 
effective professional practice through research. This is the primary réle, but 
modern educators feel that the institution should do more than this—it should 
have a three-fold purpose: 


1. Prepare the student to earn a living 
2. Prepare the student to live a life 
3. Prepare the student to mold a world. 


The last two purposes are those which are being stressed by social educators 
under the title of education for leisure and education for citizenship. Perhaps 
the pharmacist will say, ““Where is my leisure?’”’ However, there should be a 
few hours in which the pharmacist is not working, sleeping or eating and it is 
education for those hours of relaxation which help us to live better lives. Present 
schooling has the task of developing a “‘balanced life in a rather unbalanced age.” 

Tt must be remembered that we are not teaching a subject—we are teaching 
students. From that point of view we should afford proper opportunity for them 
to develop their potentialities to the greatest degree possible. When we speak 
of educating, we mean bringing out the best that is in an individual, so that he 
or she will be able to cope with the world in which he lives. 


In our eager hope of seeing professional success and progress, are we helping 
students to develop’traits of courage, foresight, dependability? Human be- 
havior must be considered as well as technical education. Are we helping the 
student to acquire poise in meeting the public? Are we preparing him to 
grasp the ways in which he can be of service to his community? As a responsible 
citizen in his community he should learn to serve intelligently the laity, the phy- 
sician, the dentist, the veterinarian, health officers, horticulturists, poultrymen 
and farmers. 
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As far as education for leisure is concerned, time should be allotted in the 
curriculum which will enable the student to take courses in art, music, sports, in- 
dustrial arts, horticulture or any other course in which he might have an interest as a 
hobby. ‘“‘Life is not a cup to drain, but a measure to fill!’’ 
Considering all of these objectives, what should be included in the curriculum? 
It makes you feel like the father who was sending his young son to nursery school. 
Upon being told that his son was learning to coéperate he replied, ‘“‘Well, I want him 
to learn coéperation but I think he should learn to be selfish enough to be a success 
in the business world.”’ 
The course of study in the basic pharmacy subjects should be supplemented 
with practical instruction which will broaden the student and develop confidence in 
the commercial world, thus expanding his usefulness. Certainly, we can agree 
that the curriculum of a school should also give opportunity for the student to 
select courses in the applied fields which will better enable him to serve his commu- 
nity. The progressive pharmacist should be well informed in the following fields, 
in addition to the foregoing: 
Proprietaries and detailing the medical profession 
rrinciples of first aid and emergency treatment 
Biological products and serum therapy 
Laboratory procedures (bacteriological and clinical) 
Surgical, hospital and dental supplies 
Disinfectants and procedures of disinfection 
Synthetics and chemo-therapy 
Cosmetics 
Sign card writing and window displays 
Pests and pest exterminators 
Animal parasites and remedies 
Business methods, procedures and ethics 

Practical experience in an ethical prescription pharmacy. 


Note: Adequate library facilities should be availabie. 


A pharmacist is first of all a servant to public comfort and health. Many edu- 
cators do not realize that a future pharmacist does not receive adequate preparation 
for public health service through a regular college course. These courses must 
include both theory and practice—the relationship and correlation of these ele- 
ments are significant, and require a broader environment than the school room. 
In order to be a qualified pharmacist the student must spend time in supervised 
practice. This experience and practice is an essential part of his or her education. 
College training must be supplemented by actual experience in the profession for 
proper development. 

The last point to be discussed is one in which we are all interested—the faculty 
of the school of pharmacy. Needless to say, the members of the instructional 
staff should be thoroughly qualified; they should have thé type of professional 
attitude that they would like to see the students emulate; in other words, they 
should practice what they preach! Also, they should be progressive in their own 
fields, keeping up with the research of others and abreast of the trend of thought in 
their profession, and should be interested in doing research if they are so adapted. 

The faculty members should be genuinely interested in each student. Too often 
this relationship is sadly neglected. He should try to find out not only what the 
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student can do but also what he cannot do and what kind of a person he is. Only 
then can he be of aid in helping each one to develop to his greatest ability. The 
student should be encouraged to feel free to discuss problems with the members of 
the instructional staff. The interested staff member can be invaluable as a per- 
sonnel worker among students. 

Intelligent instruction coupled with complete student codperation is essential, 
as the educating of a pharmacist is highly specialized; supervisec! guidance is 
paramount for success and contentment; an understanding of human nature is 
indispensable. 

The better a faculty member understands a student, the more qualified he is for 
helping a student find his niche in the field of pharmacy. A student with a feeling 
of inferiority may be a total failure in a pharmacy in a sophisticated community; 
whereas, he might be a splendid success in perhaps a smaller town. An egotistical 
graduate may be an excellent man for traveling for a drug firm, whereas his over- 
aggressiveness in a drug store might irritate his employer and the customers so 
much that he would lose his position. The placing of the right man in the right 
position is very important and can be properly accomplished only by understanding 
the natural traits of the individual. 

The faculty student relationship should not end with the graduation of the 
student from college. The faculty can learn a great deal about changing problems 
in the field through discussions with graduates. He can also discover what points 
should have been stressed more fully through questions which come back to him 
from the pharmacist in the field. Nobody claims that curricula are perfect, but 
the aggressive and open-minded faculty members are constantly on the alert to 
adapt curricula to changing times and advance in scientific knowledge. The 
school or college has no magic formula that will assure success or a competency to 
its students and graduates, but what it seeks to do is to afford proper opportunity 
to develop potentialities. 

To summarize briefly: 

1. We should consider the knowledge, skill and attitude necessary for the pharmacist 
in his many possible fields. 

2. The curriculum should be built on education for earning a living, for living a life and 
for taking one’s place in society as a responsible individual. 

3. The professional part of the curriculum should be built on adequate and sound basic 
subjects, on practical phases of pharmacy, on allied subjects which round out the education. 

4. The faculty members should be genuinely interested in each student as an individual 
and should feel a reasonable amount of responsibility for helping each one find the place in life 
for which he is best suited. 


5. Acertain amount of faculty student contact should continue after college life for mutual 
benefit. 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE NOTHERN 
OHIO DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The banquet celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the organization of the Northern 
Ohio Druggists’ Association was held January 
27th at Hotel Statler. The event is recorded 
under golden cover in a 100-page publication 
with a foreword by Editor Carl Winter. The 
booklet is an album of the former presidents 


and an historical record of the events of 50 years. 


Associations and men prominent in phar- 
macy have contributed to the interesting 
publication. The felicitations of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION were given 
by Secretary E. F. Kelly. Familiar faces 
speak from the past who had a large part 
in National and State organizations and con- 
tributed to the progress of pharmacy. 
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J. MEYENBERG, PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST.* 
BY MARGARET COUSINS. 


There are few circumstances which have exerted a more auspicious influence 
on the history of Texas, especially from a cultural viewpoint, than the German 
emigration which took place between the years following the Texas Revolution 
and the outbreak of the Civil War. Oddly enough, this is a brightly colored leaf 
in the book of Texas, which most historians have chosen to ignore. Thus it is that 
all the poignant romance of the German Adelsverein, that strange society of noble- 
men, formed for the purpose of directing emigration to the new Republic, has re- 
mained locked in the prim, bright little hill towns of Southern Texas, which to this 
day, have about them the scrubbed and shining look, the neat, wholesome attitude 
of Bavarian villages. 

Not many Texians have so much as heard of the Adelsverein and how it was 
fostered by the flamboyant novels of the anonymous Sealsfield, whose real name 
was Carl Postl. Sealsfield, who is reputed to have lived on a plantation in Louisi- 
ana, produced such vivid and alluring descriptions of Texas landscape and resources 
that it turned the jaded faces of European society toward the brave, new world and 
went so far as to produce an organization of German lords and princes who had vague 
notions of establishing within the boundaries of Texas, a German state.' It was 
even hinted in international circles, that Queen Victoria of England was interested 
in the financing of the intrigue. Although the aims of the Adelsverein came to a 
tragic ending and even the small matter of commercial profit was wiped out, the 
society of nobles served the purpose of implanting in Texas soil, the roots of many 
fine, Germanit families whose names have been associated with the cultural and 
scientific progress of Texas. 

Especially was this German emigration important to pharmacy in Texas. 
From the earliest days of the Republic it insured for the people of Southern Texas, 
trained scientific men who dispensed in the raw, new country, the very way they 
had dispensed in the old world. From the records of Prince Solms-Braunfels, ne- 
gotiator for the Verein, we have the following notation, ‘“There were as members 
of the first expedition for the colony of the Verein, a physician, a surgeon, a geome- 
trician, an engineer, carpenters, saddlers, masons and many apothecaries.’”! 

The vast difference between these colonists brought over by the Verein and 
the average Texas citizen of that day is hardly to be calculated. The inhabitants 
of early Texas who came from the United States were recruited from many walks of 
life. They came for various reasons; some to make their fortunes, some to escape 
justice, many merely for the sake of adventure. The reputation of Texas was very 
unsubstantial and is responsible for many anecdotes. One proud Southern woman, 
whose husband had decided to pull stakes and come to Texas, looked toward the soft 
Carolina hills and said, ““Good bye God, I’m going to Texas.’’ The population as 
a whole was somewhat motley. German emigrants to the Verein colony were chosen 
for their talents. An apothecary, educated and apprenticed in the German tradi- 
tion, could not fail to contribute to a new culture. 


* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Dallas meeting, 1936. 
' Rudolph Biesele, ‘“‘The History of German Settlements in Texas.”’ 
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This, then, is the story of one of those emigrants and perhaps the underlying 
principles of race account for the fact that the drug store which he founded seventy- 
one years ago is still in active operation and has been continuously in one family 
since the doors were opened. Perhaps these same principles are responsible for 
the fact that this drug store has always been primarily interested in the practice of 
Pharmacy, has never installed a soda fountain or served food and has persistently 
discounted its bills. 

Julius Meyenberg, the founder of this business, was born in Celle, Hanover, in 
1819 and received a classical education in the Gymnasium of that city. When he 
was twenty-five years old, he emigrated to America, with his eyes set on Texas. 
He landed in New Orleans where he took a boat for Texas and in 1845, a year later, he 
was located in Frelsburg in Colorado County, where he had purchased a farm. 
Meyenberg came of an adventuresome family. His brother, Franz Ludwiga, had 
lived a number of years in Brazil, where he had served as captain in the Portuguese 
Army. Franz Ludwiga had taken up his residence in Texas also and in 1847, he 
persuaded Julius to join him in New Braunfels. 

At this time, New Braunfels, which was the most flourishing colony of the 
Verein, was a bit of the old world set down in the lush beauty of the new. The 
flavor of the place was predominantly foreign, but the indigenous shrubs and flowers 
of Texas were trained over the smooth, thick limestone walls of the houses in a 
picturesque way. German gentlemen could be observed drinking beer in the small, 
green gardens in the cool of the evening. The band played the marches and polkas 
of the Fatherland and the singing societies lifted their voices in sweet accord. 
On Sunday nights, there was dancing in the German way. Many of the young men 
of the town dined at a restaurant, kept by the former cook of a South German noble- 
man. Around this groaning board gathered princes and barons, merchants, stu- 
dents, farmers, physicians and apothecaries and mayhap our Julius Meyenberg, 
smoothing his moustaches and blowing the foam from his beer. 

In 1850, Julius Meyenberg forsook the gay life of New Braunfels and went 
to Fayette County. He purchased a farm on the Bluff and settled down and reason 
enough, for he was courting Miss Kunigunde Oske, who had been born on March 
4, 1828, in the province of Saxony-Prussia. That same year he made her his wife 
and for fifteen years, Julius and Kunigunde Meyenberg lived on the bluff and here 
were born seven of their eight children. 

In 1865, Mr. Meyenberg took his family to La Grange, the county seat of 
Fayette, and established a drug store. The drug store was a one-story building 
which bore across its face in very large, bold letters the word Apothecary. It had 
two mullioned windows, one on each side of the door, flanked by heavy wooden 
shutters. Inside were the many bottles and jars which contained the ingredients 
of prescriptions. The drug market was in New Orleans and all goods had to be 
brought in on wagon trains. This required a great deal of time. Work was plentiful 
in this drug store where everything was done by hand. 

In 1867 the dread scourge of yellow fever hovered over the little community 
of La Grange. The writhing victims died in great numbers and Mr. Meyenberg 
was very busy dispensing medicines which the physicians hoped would ease their 
pain. Eventually Mr. Meyenberg came home to find his own family in the throes 
of the fever. On September 16th, his five-year old son, Alexander, succumbed. 
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A week later, Frank, twelve years old, was taken off. The following day, the fever 
claimed his eldest boy, Max. The hardest of all to bear was the death of his faith- 
ful Kunigunde, who contracted the fever and nothing could save her. A year pre- 
viously he had lost his daughter Elsie in a childish illness, so that his family was now 
reduced by more than half. Julius, Jr., who had been born in La Grange, August 
17, 1863, was two years old when his mother died. Herr Meyenberg sent his mother- 
less children back to the Bluff while he continued to operate the drug store in 
La Grange. 

Julius, Jr., the youngest son was destined to carry on his father’s work. The 
child was sent to the common country schools of the place and when he was thirteen, 
his 1ather took him into the drug store as an apprentice. He learned pharmacy 
by application and hard work. When he was sufficiently adept, Herr Meyenberg 
turned the business over to him. 

Mr. Meyenberg lived to a ripe old age. When he was eighty-three the 
La Grange paper, printed a short biography of him. ‘In lonely hours,’ said the 
notice, ‘‘Mr. Meyenberg cherishes the memory of his wife and three children whom he 
lost in the yellow fever epidemic. Mr. Meyenberg has always been a sympathizing 
friend and true adviser to the German immigrant and he is gratefully remembered 
by them. He has gained the high respect of his fellow citizens and a great many of 
them speak of him with veneration.’"' It is an almost certain fact that the German 
immigrants needed sympathizing friends for the Verein fell on evil days, got out 
of funds and otherwise had many difficulties settling their colonies due to land 
complications. 

In addition to his talents as an apothecary, merchant and farmer, Mr. Meyen- 
berg was a naturalist of marked ability and ‘“‘it may be remarked here that he pos- 
sessed one of the finest collections of insects and butterflies as is hardly equaled 
by the great institutions of learning in this country.’”” 

Of Mr. Meyenberg’s oldest daughter, Helen, the La Grange paper makes no 
mention. His second daughter, Selma, grew up and lived in La Grange. His 
son Edmund went into the saddlery business. Eventually he purchased a saddlery 
at Pecos City. He was assassinated. Julius, Jr., continues to operate the La Grange 
Store. He is seventy-one years old. 

Deprived of a classical education, Julius Meyenberg, Jr., made good use of his 
epprenticeship. He learned to do everything that needed to be done in an apothe- 
cary shop and how to carry on in every emergency. In 1880 the first railroad was 
built from Columbus to La Grange and freight became less of a problem. Changes 
came to La Grange and more drastic changes came to the drug business, but J. 
Meyenberg, Prescription Druggist, pressed on. To-day Julius Meyenberg, Jr., is 
alert and interested. He has just finished a term as president of the Veteran 
Druggists’ Association of Texas, and surely there could have been no better choice. 
He is a regular attendant at meetings of the Texas Pharmaceutical Association. 

It the walls of this La Grange Drug Store had words, no doubt they could be 
made into charming personal history. From the viewpoint of social theory, it is 
quite possible that the long life span of this institution has no special importance. 





' La Grange Newspaper. 
2 Ibid. 
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To have survived seventy-one years, to have kept one clerk for thirty-eight years, 
may not be essential facts in history. From the vantage of human interest, it is a 
warm, compelling story. One cannot regard its record without dreaming a little, 
seeing in his mind’s eye the neat, picture-book houses of the colony, blue-eyed 
Kunigunde from Saxony, Julius Meyenberg, the bearded patriarch, brooding over 
his memories and then young Julius, in the tightest of all Victorian trousers and 
flagrant necktie, his black mustachios drooping elegantly above his mouth, his hair 
combed ur .1 a pomaded swirl, dispensing medicaments and spices and confections, 
behind t< leaded window panes of the apothecary shop which flourished in the 
shade of a live oak tree. 





THE PERFECT HISTORIAN.* 


BY ROBERT W. RODMAN. 


A half century ago Macauley, the noted English statesman and writer on his- 
torical subjects, described the perfect historian as one in whose work the character 
and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature—one who does not merely describe 
men and events but who makes them intimately known to us. 

This goal of perfection has stimulated many men to transcribe facts and events 
of various periods in order that others, and particularly those of future generations, 
may have an accurate understanding and a keen appreciation of the heritage which 
they have received from those who have gone before. 

The individual who has taken part in an event of historical interest or impor- 
tance is undoubtedly the most capable of recording its details, not merely accurately 
but also with the flavor and spirit of the age. 

Until recently the written word was his only means of transcribing his thoughts 
for permanent recording. Although many historians have very successfully in- 
jected into their writings those characteristic manners and trends of thought of a 
particular period which help us to receive a true picture of what has taken place, 
the greater majority have found that when they transposed their story to writing, 
it became a stilted, prosaic, factual presentation. Such is not difficult to under- 
stand for it is hardly to be expected that the man who makes history should also 
be able to write of it with facile pen in the manner of a skilled historian. Many 
men, therefore, have contented themselves with telling the story to others and per- 
mitting them to set down the facts for posterity. 

To-day, however, we have a new medium for transcribing the stories of those 
who make history. Through the development of radio, electrical recording and 
amplification, it is now possible for one to tell his story into a microphone and have 
it permanently etched on a disk of cellulose acetate which may be played hundreds 
of years hence and bring to that generation the word of mouth story of facts and 
events of to-day. 

The Rutgers University College of Pharmacy, at Newark, N. J., has been one 
of the first to take advantage of this medium. Up until a little more than a year ago 
Dr. Philemon Hommell, one of the founders of the college and its first dean, was 
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alive and he often thrilled those of us who knew him with the story of how the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy was founded forty-four years ago. It was a simple story—not 
of a few wealthy men deciding to underwrite a new educational institution—but of 
a few physicians and pharmacists of limited income seeking a way to provide better 
pharmaceutical services to a state. 

No man knew or could tell the story as capably as could Dr. Hommell and 
through the vision of Dean Ernest Little, Dr. Hommell was persuaded to tell it for 
the last time shortly before he died, but this time it was not merely for the ears of 
a group of his friends but for the ears of future generations—the pharmacists of 
centuries to come who will thrill to the story of the inception of their college. 

Through the generosity of the college I have the privilege of playing the records 
of Dr. Hommelil’s story for you to-day: 

(The following is a transcription of the opening remarks of Dr. Hommell as 
contained in the records which Mr. Rodman played.) 


“One fine summer afternoon, either late in July or early in August 1892, I was in the down- 
town section of Newark making some purchases of articles I could not obtain in Jersey City 
where I resided. On my way to the Market Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad to get 
my train, I was agreeably surprised to meet, near Broad and Market Streets, my old friend, 
Mr. August Drescher. Mr. Drescher was a prominent pharmacist in Newark and was always 
interested in the progress of scientific pharmacy. 

“We shook hands heartily, and since Mr. Drescher wanted some information concerning 
the work of the Committee on Papers and Queries of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, he accompanied me along Market Street. I gave him the desired information and we went 
on to discuss the work of the Legislative Committee and other ASSOCIATION matters. Mr. Dres- 
cher was always interested in the welfare of ethical pharmacy and a better coéperation between 
physician and pharmacist. 

“When we reached the corner of Market and Ward Streets we stopped for a few minutes 
under the grateful shade of an old horse-chestnut tree that stood there. As Mr. Drescher looked 
up at the rich, green foliage of the tree, I said, ‘Mr. Drescher, as regards the progress of phar- 
macy in the State of New Jersey, I firmly believe that the time has now arrived for the organiza- 
tion of a College of Pharmacy in the state of New Jersey; the same to take place in the progres- 
sive city of Newark, where the first state pharmaceutical association was instituted.’ 

“Mr. Drescher was very much delighted, and replied, ‘I would certainly like to see a College 
of Pharmacy organized in the state.’ He further declared that he and his pharmaceutical friends 
in Newark and vicinity would aid as much as possible in my efforts to establish the college. 

“When we reached the waiting room of the railway station, we talked about the organiza- 
tion of the future college for nearly an hour, and I missed my train. Finally, in parting, I told Mr. 
Drescher that it would not be necessary to hire a lawyer to draw up an agreement for future charter 
members to sign, as I was familiar with that kind of work and willing to do the task personally. 

“T forwarded the first draft of the agreement to Mr. Drescher for any changes that might 
be necessary. A few changes were made, and when the agreement was in satisfactory form, I 
arranged to meet Mr. Drescher one morning at the big clock that stood on Market Street opposite 
Beaver Street. 

“When we met that morning, I handed Mr. Drescher the agreement, and after he had read 
it carefully I asked him to be the first to sign it. A copy of that agreement is to be found in the 
present college catalogue....”’ 


How impressive will the playing of these records be in 2036 and in still later 
years! 

You of the colleges of pharmacy and state pharmaceutical associations who have 
in your midst individuals who can tell at first hand of the founding and early years of 
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your institutions or organizations have an obligation to future generations to record 
your history now while those who know its details are alive. 
For those who are interested these records may be made by recording studios 


in principal cities of the country. 


The cost is approximately one dollar a minute 
for the transcription and « ~>ies of the records may be made at a low cost. 


The 


records come in ten-, twelve- and sixteen-inch width which record, on their two sides, 
talks of six, twelve and thirty minutes, respectively. The records are unbreakable 
and each can be played about a hundred times. 


DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BOARDS OF 
PHARMACY. 


Among those in attendance at the 33rd 
Annual Meeting of the N. A. B. P., Dallas, 
Texas, were the following: Alabama, L. C. 
Paul Molyneux, N. G. Hubbard; 
Alaska, H. C. Christensen, proxy; Arizona, 
Russell Meadows; Arkansas, C. R. Counts, 
H. W. Parker, Frank Ward, L. K. Snodgrass, 
Vince Harrington; Colorado, Joseph P. Murray, 
Arthur D. Baker; Connecticut, William J. 
Dunphy, Hugh P. Beirne, Edward J. Murphy, 
George Blackall, Charles Gustafson; District 
of Columbia, Vincent B. Novelli; Florida, Nat 
H. Hunter, J. H. Haughton, William M. 
Hankins, John K. Clemmer; Georgia, W. G. 
Bridges, Charles Hall Evans; Indiana, Albert 
C. Fritz; Jowa, George Judisch; Kansas, 
Joseph Paradowsky, Pat Mulligan, Mac 
Childs, Walter Varnum, Kelsey Petro, Gene 
Cook; Kentucky, J. W. Gayle, James F. Wilson, 
J. W. Hutchinson; Louisiana, John E. Guess; 
Maine, Alfred P. Manson; Maryland, Robert 
L. Swain; Massachusetts, John F. Walsh, Augus- 
tine J. Lawlor; Michigan Norman A. Weiss, 
M. Norton Henry; Minnesota, Edward J. 
Prochaska, J. G. Pasternacki; Mississippi, 
T. H. McMillion; New Hampshire, Percy J. 
Callaghan, George A. Moulton; New Jersey, 
Robert P. Fischelis; New Mexico, G. H. Sasser; 
North Carolina, R. A McDuffie; North Dakota, 
N. N. Brakke, P. H. Costello; Ohio, M. N. 
Ford, F. H. King; Oklahoma, W. D. Patterson, 
A. L. Puryear, Edward Milligan, Thomas B. 
Casey, T. J. Dean; Oregon, A. O. Mickelsen, 
proxy; Puerto Rico, H. C. Christensen, proxy; 
Rhode Island, A. Norman La Salle; South 
Dakota, E. C. Severin, Kenneth Jones, G. W. 
Lloyd; Tennessee, Robert T. Walker, George 
W. LaMar; Texas, M. E. Dooley, Paul D. 
Carroll, W. H. Cousins, E. E. Weaver, J. Dan 
Allen, Roy E. Phillips, E. M. Joseph; Virginia, 
A. L. I. Winne; West Virginia, Roy B. Cook, 
Wisconsin, Sylvester H. Dretzka; New York, 


Lewis, 


associate, J. Leon Lascoff, F. C. A Schaefer. 
There was 100% attendance from Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Honorary Members in attendance were: 
George A. Bunting, Charles J. Clayton, C. 
Thurston Gilbert, Clare F. Allan, Rowland 
Jones, Charles Avery, John Muir, Charles 
Ehlers, Samuel L. Hilton. 

J. M. Woodside, of Pennsylvania, prepared a 
tribute to the memory of L. L. Walton. A 
short Memorial service was held in memory of 
those who departed during this year. 


OFFICERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


Honorary President, George Judisch, Iowa; 
President, George A. Moulton, New Hampshire; 
Secretary, H. C. Christensen, Illinois; Trea- 
surer, J. W. Gayle, Kentucky. Vice-Presidents: 
District No. 1, John Walsh, Massachusetts; 
District No. 2, Roy B. Cook, West Vir- 
ginia; District No. 3, R. T. Walker, Tennessee; 
District No. 4, S. Dretzka, Wisconsin; Dis- 
trict No. 5, E. C. Severin, South Dakota; 
District No. 6, Edward Milligan, Oklahoma; 
District No. 7, A. D. Baker, Colorado; District 
No. 8, P. H. Brady, Washington. 

Committee Members: Resolutions, A. C. 
Taylor, District of Columbia; Syllabus, M. N. 
Ford, Ohio; Executive, Mac Childs, Kansas. 

Delegate, American Council on Pharmaceu- 
tical Education, R. L. Swain, Maryland. 


FORDHAM ANNIVERSARY. 


Fordham Alumni will celebrate their 25th 
Anniversary at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, February 9th. More than one thousand 
are expected and an interesting program has 
been prepared for the occasion and speakers 
have been named. A special tribute will be 
paid to former Dean Jacob Diner, of the College 
of Pharmacy; Joseph J. Hammer is chairman. 











THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


ERNEST LITTLE—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


ANUARY 1937 marks the first issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education. It is hoped that all readers of this section will generously support 
this new journal for which our colleges of pharmacy are responsible. The Executive 
Committee of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy will be responsible 
for the new publication and have chosen Dean Lyman of the University of Nebraska 
as its editor. Won't you get behind this journal and give it the support which is 
essential to its success? 

The publication of the new journal does not mean the discontinuance of our 
section in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. We 
desire, not only to continue, but to strengthen and improve this section of the 
JOURNAL which has served us well for many years. Your suggestions as to how this 
can best be accomplished will be greatly appreciated. 

Two papers, read at the teachers’ conferences at the Dallas meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, are presented below for your 
consideration. 

Professor Lynn's paper entitled ‘‘Newer Ideas in Teaching a First Course’ was 
presented before the Conference of Teachers of Chemistry. At the end of Pro- 
fessor Lynn's paper he states that his principal object in presenting this paper was 
to arouse discussion. It would seem that Professor Lynn has succeeded well, so 
far as his major intent is concerned. From his statement at the very beginning of 
his paper, to the effect that ‘“The writer would rather teach from a book published 
in 1900 than try to adapt the modern ones which attempt to follow fashions,’ to 
his recommendation that structural formulas be used, almost exclusively, in present- 
ing general inorganic chemistry, the author has succeeded in his desire to arouse 
discussion. 

Professor Lynn’s paper is thought-provoking and should prove interesting 
and helpful to all who read it. 

Miss Griffith’s paper read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy, 
discusses the advisability of presenting laboratory work with a beginning course 
in pharmacy. There are mod. 1 educators, certainly in the minority, who contend 
that in presenting the various branches of science we have swung too far in the 
direction of laboratory instruction. They claim that much time is being wasted in 
laboratory work; time which could be used to good advantage in other directions. 
Miss Griffith discusses this question, particularly as it applies to a beginning course 
in pharmacy.—ErnestT Litt.e, Editor. 





PHARMACISTS IN THE U. S. NAVY. 


The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the U. S. Navy recently has received many in- 
quiries regarding vacancies for pharmacists in the Navy and has requested the ASSOCIATION to 
announce that pharmacists are not enlisted or appointed in the U. S. Navy as such, but are selected 
for appointment by competitive examination from members of the Hospital Corps of the Navy, 
who have attained the rating Chief Pharmacist’s Mate after many years’ training in the service. 
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TEACHING LABORATORY WITH THE BEGINNING PHARMACY 
COURSE.* 


BY INA GRIFFITH. 


It seems that there is some controversy as to whether laboratory should be 
taught with the beginning pharmacy course. This statement is upheld by the 
fact that the bulletins from forty-six Colleges of Pharmacy, which were consulted, 
indicated that laboratory is not being taught with the beginning course in pharmacy 
in 34.7% of these colleges. 

In my opinion laboratory work is essential with the beginning course and I 
shall give my reasons for this opinion. The course, as conducted at the University 
of Oklahoma School of Pharmacy, consists of two hours of lecture and two hours 
of laboratory per week. The work is designed so that material dealing with labora- 
tory experiments has been discussed at least within the week before the experi- 
ment is performed. The assignments for the first two laboratory periods are 
library work. The students are asked to read and write summaries of the prefaces 
to the United States Pharmacopeeia, the National Formulary, the New and Non- 
official Remedies, the United States Dispensatory and the National Standard Dis- 
pensatory. During this time in lecture we are discussing the history of pharmacy, 
the pharmaceutical Code of Ethics and the important publications. 

A manual has been prepared which our students use as their laboratory guide. 
The first experiments they perform are in metrology. The students make measure- 
ments of length, volume and weight in both the metric and English systems and 
from their results arrive at the relationships of these two systems. The remainder 
of the semester includes experiments on specific gravity, melting-point determina- 
tion, evaporation, distillation, sublimation, desiccation and exsiccation, comminu- 
tion, solution, decantation, filtration, clarification and decoloration and separation 
of immiscible liquids. 

In the specific gravity experiment the students determine the specific gravity 
of a liquid with the Westphal Balance, hydrometer and pycnometer, thus, checking 
their results and observing some of the sources of error of the apparatus. Both 
the Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers are used for the melting-point de- 
terminations showing the different range of the two scales. 

The evaporation and sublimation experiments indicate to the students the 
different types of products that may be obtained, depending upon the control of 
the temperature. The students are required to separate as effectively as possible 
a mixture of alcohol and water by fractional distillation. They steam distil oil 
of turpentine and the aqueous-oleaginous distillate is kept in their desks for sepa- 
ration when the experiment of Separation of Immiscible Liquids is performed. 

The properties of deliquescence and efflorescence are revealed by observing 
the weights of materials possessing these properties both before and after exposure 
to air. The solution of solids is studied with particular reference to the methods of 
hastening it and the change of temperature which takes place in some cases. 

The students prepare Milk of Magnesia and wash the precipitate by decanta- 
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tion. Finally, they decolorize a solution by allowing it to stand in contact with 
activated charcoal for a stated length of time. 

Now, I feel that these and other experiments are valuable in the Beginning 
Pharmacy course because: first, they assist in the development of the student's 
technique. It is a well-known fact that students cannot develop technique by 
merely watching demonstrations. If the students are allowed to use their hands 
and correlate that use with their thinking they will acquire efficiency in handling 
more intricate apparatus that will be necessary in later courses. The students 
should be urged to use minimum quantities of materials which, of course, is an 
attribute to perfect technique. 

Second, the purpose of this beginning laboratory course is to familiarize the 
students with processes and apparatus which they will use in later courses and 
finally at the prescription counter. We have found that this course serves as an 
introduction to the students and is a time-saver for them later when these processes 
and apparatus aré employed. They must have an intimate acquaintanceship 
with laboratory technique and the way to gain that acquaintance is by actual 
employment and use of both processes and apparatus. My contention is borne 
out by this illustration from a leading pharmaceutical journal. It was said of a 
young man that “‘an acquaintance with the courtship of Dante and Beatrice will do 
him good but it will be neither so illuminating nor so satisfying as an affair of his 
own.” 

Third, the laboratory work helps to create and hold the interest of the students 
in pharmacy. The answers of the students themselves to a direct questionnaire 
provide testimony as to the effectiveness of the course in this capacity. By ne- 
cessity most of the curricula do not include more than the beginning course in 
pharmacy in the first year’s work. Many of the students become discouraged in 
spending their time on what they consider unnecessary work. 

The experiences gained by students in this laboratory course and their ex- 
periments with processes and apparatus more clearly illustrate to them the direct 
application of these subjects of the curriculum to pharmacy, and give them an in- 
sight to some of the things they may expect later. 

The reasons for teaching laboratory with a beginning pharmacy course may be 
summed up in the words of the German poet, Christopher Martin Wieland— 
“However learned or eloquent, Man knows nothing truly that he has not learned 
from experience.”’ 


NEWER IDEAS IN TEACHING A FIRST COURSE:* 
BY E. V. LYNN. 


All of you will agree undoubtedly that there is much opportunity for improving 
the results of teaching a first-year course in chemistry. In order to gage ac 
curately these results, naturally we must base our opinion on how well the average 
student is able to grasp the principles we are endeavoring to teach. On this basis, 
the writer is willing to admit that he is entirely dissatisfied with his own experience 
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and undoubtedly many of you are of the same mind in reference to your own work. 
In any event, no one can deny that any change in method for the better is desirable. 

One point which stands out most emphatically in the writer’s experience is the 
confusion which ensues when attempt is made to apply the theories of atomic 
structure. There is no doubt, whatever, that the ideas of electronic reaction repre- 
sent a great step in advance and that they have brought science much nearer to 
the true explanation of what happens in chemical activity. Nevertheless, it is 
pertinent to inquire whether a detailed discussion of these should be brought into a 
first-year course. Is it necessary or even desirable to study the principles and 
practice of reactions in the light of atomic architecture? 

After all is said, the crux of the question comes down to two points. The 
first would ask whether the fundamental chemistry has been altered by these 
newer ideas. To this there must undoubtedly be entire agreement that the reac- 
tions are exactly as they were before. Even the discussion of isotopes and of 
deuterium and heavy water need not involve any electronic explanation. 

The second question, whether introduction of theories as to internal operation 
of reactions will assist the student to comprehend the points, is perhaps debatable. 
In the writer’s opinion, however, the answer is not only negative, but also that 
such introduction gives just so much more for the student to understand and thus 
hinders instead of helping. From that point of view it would seem preferable, in- 
stead of basing the whole chemical edifice on known facts and hypothetical ideas 
concerning electrons and protons, as is done in many modern texts, rather to instil 
the facts and principles first and then note the theories of atomic structure at the 
end of such course. 

Personally, the writer would rather teach from a book published in 1900 than 
try to adapt the modern ones which attempt to follow fashions, and he is con- 
vinced that any of you will have more success with the average student in this way. 
Again let me emphasize that we are not considering the best ones in our class. 

Another subject which should be introduced at this time is concerned with 
formulas and their relation to facts. One of the difficulties we meet is to impress 
the student with whys and wherefors for such substances as Na2B,O;.10H,O, 
NaslOs, NaPO;, Nas;PO, and KeCr,O;. We blithely proceed through nitric acid 
(HNOs;), sulfuric acid (H2SO,) and others like them and then hem and haw when 
we arrive at the salts noted above. The result is that the student must commit 
such formulas to memory and never really understands. Then, when we come to 
the silicates and silicic acids, we simply give up; the substances like sodium sili- 
cate, (NaO),(SiO2),, are skipped over hurriedly or ignored entirely. 

Actually the average student is much better able to understand common re- 
actions if actual conditions are pointed out. Let me illustrate the contention by 
giving a few examples and by proposing some questions for you to contemplate. 

When sulfuric anhydride is added to water, what takes place? We generally 
say that each molecule combines with one of water and write the equation 

H,0 + SO; = H:SOQ, 
We call the product sulfuric acid and, if asked to define sulfuric acid, say H2SQ,. 
Yet we know that the hydration of SO; can lead to an indefinite number of sul- 
furic acids according to the equation 
xH,O + ySO; = HaxS,Ox + ay 
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in which practically the only limitation is that x is never over three times y. Ac- 
tually, no one can say, except on theoretical grounds, what individual compounds 
are in a solution of sulfur trioxide and water and it is much better to presume a 
mixture of some of the many possible sulfuric acids in equilibrium. When a base 
is added to the solution we get salts of one of them, but that does not alter the 
original liquid. On that basis, therefore, sulfuric acid is a solution of SOs; in 
water, not H,SQ,. 

The same remarks might be made about nitric acid or, indeed, of any hydrated, 
acidic oxide where the element concerned has a valance higher than one. Thus 
stannous acid, theoretically SnO + H,O, might exist in solution as any one, or a 
mixture, of an indefinite number of compounds. 

In view of these considerations, the studc nt obtains a much better conception 
of acids, bases and salts if these ideas are taken up immediately after the subject 
of equilibrium and if both are introduced early in the course. It is very simple 
then, to show why neutralization of solutions of orthoboric or metaboric acids 
yields salts of pyroboric acid and why neutralization of meta-, pyro- or ortho- 
arsenic acid leads to derivatives of the last only. Many other apparent anomalies 
are thus easily brought before the student with a minimum of discussion. For 
example, the pharmacopeeial formula for ammonium molybdate is readily under- 
standable, as also are the salts KeCr.O;, NasIO¢, etc. Even the natural silicates 
in this way present no difficulties and one can easily see why commercial sodium 
silicate is not NagSiO; or Na,SiO, but something more like NaeSigOs. 

It is admitted that these considerations are not necessary with such salts as 
nitrates or many others. In the case of arsenates, arsenites, phosphates, silicates, 
etc., however, we must either ask the student to memorize the formulas without 
any discussion or else adopt the more logical method of explaining why. If this 
explanation is to be given, why not put it in early and let it apply throughout? 

A great aid in impressing the reasons for such compounds on the average 
student is the use of structural formulas and the insistence that he also use them. 
Indeed, it would seem best to develop the structural idea right along with the 
molecular formula and for the teacher to employ generally nothing but structures 
in the discussion. Perhaps the student will in this way have greatly less difficulty 
with organic formulas when the time comes. The argument might be made here 
that we should not burden the beginner with more material, but it is contended 
by the writer that, if structural formulas are used in practically all cases, the 
student will not have more material and will have much less difficulty in under- 
standing the whole. 

One outcome of such instruction is to show the actual chemical identity of 
acids and bases, except in the matter of degree. The bases are usually written 
M(OH), which is exactly the same as completely hydrated acids, usually H,MO,, 
while the common acids are H,MO,, or dehydrated products of the above. In 
other words, the theoretical addition of water to an oxide, one molecule at each 
oxygen atom to yield two OH groups, gives a compound which may act as an acid 
or as a base or as either. Thus, As,O; gives AsSO(OH) or HAsO, and As(OH)); or 
H;AsO;, as well as many other hydration products. We generally refer to them as 
arsenous acids but they are typically amphoteric and act as bases if placed in con- 
tact with strong acids. 
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Another natural result of using the method outlined is to explain partial and 
complete hydrolysis of salts. The salt is obtained by dehydration between two 
apparently similar substances which we call acid and base, respectively. Thus 
calcium carbonate is formed by the reaction 


—O-H H—O a 


. a + ~ 
Ca C=O + HO Ca Prey. =O 


4 
—O—-H H—O— 


The complete hydrolysis gives back these substances, or reverses the reaction. 
On the other hand, incomplete hydrolysis splits off either some acid or some base, 
depending on whether the basic element or the acidic element has the higher valence. 
The products are then basic salt or acid salt. If the valence is the same, no partial 
decomposition is probable. Thus, tertiary sodium orthoarsenate, Na;AsO,, 
might give NaOH and NasHAsO, (an acid salt) while aluminum metanitrate, 
Al(NOs)3, might yield HNO; and Al(NO;),OH (a basic salt), and aluminum ortho- 
arsenate, AlAsO,, would be hydrolyzed completely or else produce the improbable 
product 
/OH 


Al—O —As=O 
No 7 NOH 


There is just one more point to be raised, having to do with formulas of salts 
as written. We give NaBOs, Na;BO; and Na2B,O; for sodium metaborate, sodium 
orthoborate and sodium pyro (bi di tetra) borate, respectively. Since the last con- 
tains ten molecules of water of crystallization, why could it not be any one of the 
following: 

Na:B,O;7.10H:O; NasH:B,Os.9H20; NazH«BsOo.8H20; NaH gB,Ow.7H,O; NasHsB,O;;.6H20; 

Na2HB,.O.2.5H20. 

Of course, any further incorporation of the water is incompatible with a valence of 
three for boron. On the other hand, NaH:PO,.H,O is the formula given for 
sodium biphosphate U.S. P. Why is it not NaPO;.2H,O or even NaH,yPO;? A 
still more striking illustration is given by (NH,4)sMo7O%.4H.O, the formula ac- 
cepted for ammonium molybdate. According to this it is a salt of HsMo;Ou, 
one of the possible myriads of molybdic acids, but it might just as well be a salt of 
HsMo7Oc, or HipMo7O. From analytical figures on the composition of salts 
which contain alleged water of crystallization, it is impossible to say just what is 
the formula. Even those which contain no water of crystallization are not neces- 
sarily fixed; for example, KCIO; or K-O-ClO, could just as logically be KyClO, 
which can be written structurally in several ways. Only determinations of molecu- 
lar weight would tell and this is often impossible or impracticable and certainly 
is not frequently done. 

In the short space of time which can be assigned to this presentation, it is 
almost impossible to give an adequate idea of the points I am endeavoring to make. 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that sufficient has been noted so that you will have 
gained the chief ideas and so that considerable free discussion will follow. The 
principal object in presenting this paper is to elicit such discussion. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.” 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE III of Chapter VII reads: “The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa- 
tion shall be the same as set forth in ArTicLz I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall in no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 
to #t. And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association.” 

Articie IV of Chapter VII reads: ‘‘Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 
to the JourNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 

Reports of the meeting of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be typewritten with wide spaces between the 
lines. Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscript should be signed by 
the reporter. Please advise us of changes in Roster and mail reports prompily. 


REORGANIZATION OF WASHINGTON BRANCH, A. PH. A. 


January 7, 1937. 
Dear Fellow Member: 


The City of Washington Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, which 
was established in 1908, was suspended in 1922, due to the conditions which existed at that time. 

It is now desirable to reéstablish the Branch and to resume its work in the Capitol City. 
The undersigned were the President and Secretary of the Branch at the time it was suspended, 
and we are, therefore, taking the liberty of inviting the members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION who reside in the District of Columbia to attend a meeting at the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, 2215 Constitution Ave., on Monday evening, January 18th, to 
reéstablish the Branch. 

Arrangements will be made at this meeting for the election of officers; for such changes in 
the By-Laws of the Branch as may be considered necessary, and for future meetings of the Branch. 

Now that the headquarters of the ASSocraTION are established in our City, the Branch can 
be of great service to the ASSOCIATION as well as to the pharmacists of the District, and you are 
urged to be present at this time and to assist in the reéstablishment of your Branch. 

A. G. DuMez, President, 
H. C. Fuiver, Secretary-Treasurer 


BALTIML RE. 


The December meeting of the Baltimore Branch, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, was held at the School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 17, 1936. 

This meeting was opened at 8:30 p.m. by President A. N. Hewing; and minutes of Novem- 
ber meeting, as read by the secretary, were approved. 

Pending business matters were delayed until later in the evening, and President Hewing 
proceeded with the introduction of the guest speaker: Nathan Zonies, retail pharmacist of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Zonies took for the theme of his address the frequently repeated question ‘‘What Is the 
Matter with the Retail Drug Business?” His theory, as stated, was to the effect that too fre- 
quently the answer to this question might be found in the druggist himself. A careful survey of 
available facts has brought him to the conclusion that, aside from inept business management, the 
most potent bar to success for many pharmacists may be found in a sort of professional inferiority 
complex which is found in the make-up of so many proprietors of retail drug stores. 
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The speaker stated that he could find nothing so fundamentally wrong with the retail drug 
business that business success might not be reasonably expected by those druggists who can 
divest themselves of the psychological factors which lead to a pronounced servile attitude in their 
dealings with members of the other professions, and with their customers. He cited certain 
experiences in dealing with customers in his own stores to support the theory that the public, 
both lay and professional, is inclined to accept a retai! pharmacist at his own estimate of himself. 
He deplored the attitude assumed by many pharmacists who allow themselves to be imposed upon 
by the public through fear of offending possible customers. The retail pharmacists present were 
urged to live up to their professional qualifications in dealing with the public; and to enlist en 
masse in the current movement toward shorter working hours and better remuneration for those 
who are entrusted with the important work of filling physicians’ prescriptions. 

In response to questions the speaker stated that his stores were operated with two shifts of 
pharmacists: the average work-hours for each shift of pharmacists amounting to approximately 
eight and one-half hours daily. 

At the conclusion of this address some business matters affecting the Branch were pre- 
sented by the secretary for action by members. One of these referred to the small rebate from 
dues paid by members to the parent ASSOCIATION now allowed for partial support of local 
branches. The consensus of opinion expressed by members present was that the National As- 
sociation could ill afford such a distribution of its funds at this time, and that the Baltimore 
Branch preferred to finance a continuation of its activities through dues collected from local 
members. 

A motion to return any funds received through this distribution, to the treasury of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, was made by L. M. Kantner and seconded by Simon 
Solomon. This motion was not carried, however. In the discussion which preceded a vote on 
this question it was brought out that while this Branch now maintains one dues-paid membership 
in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, as a prize offered to a graduating student of the 
local School of Pharmacy, a second such membership had previously been pledged when funds of 
Baltimore Branch would permit. A second motion was offered by Charles Myers to the effect that 
the Local Branch should continue to operate on same financial and membership basis as in the 
past. This motion was carried.—It being the understanding of members present that such funds 
as may now be received from the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will eventually be re- 
turned to the parent AssocrATION in the form of paid-up student memberships, or otherwise. 
ROBERT S. Fuqua, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHICAGO. 


The monthly meeting of the Chicago Branch, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
was held Tuesday evening, December 15th, at the University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

President Morrison opened the meeting and appointed the nominating committee for offi- 
cers of the Branch for the coming year: Chairman, Dean William B. Day, C. F. Lanwermeyer and 
I. A. Becker. 

Professor Gathercoal was greeted as President-Elect of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A discussion was opened as to the desirability of the Local Branch inviting the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to hold its national convention in Chicago in the near future. 

A motion was passed that an invitation should be extended and a committee of three, with 
Lawrence Templeton as chairman, was appointed to secure the coéperation of the other local drug 
organizations. 

F. E. Bibbins, director of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing, Eli Lilly & Co., was introduced 
as the speaker of the evening. He discussed “‘Manufacturing Control of Pharmaceutical 
Products.” ; 

The evolution of manufacturing pharmacy from the early days of the speaker’s drug expe- 
rience to the present highly scientific methods was told by the citing of the way in which Tincture 
of Opium, Liquefied Phenol and Spirit of Camphor were made in the drug store when he first be- 
gan working as a clerk. 

By comparison, to-day the preparations must be made by the large manufacturing con- 
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cerns with strict and careful scientific controls. Now all drugs and preparations are assayed for 
standardization, if possible. 

The manufacturers have set up many standards for the inspection and testing of the crude 
materials. In the receiving room every package is opened and inspected. All materials are held 
until the sample is checked and has met all specifications. 

In the making of compressed tablets every different formula requires a different method of 
treatment. The materials must be in a state of minute granulation, not powder. The materials 
are granulated by the addition of starch paste, syrup, gelatin solution or mucilage of acacia 
Others are granulated by “‘slugging’’ in a tablet machine. These large tablets are then ground to 
the proper fineness. Lubrication is added in the form of talc, boric acid or stearic acid. Corn or 
potato starch is added to cause the tablet to disintegrate in the presence of sufficient moisture. 
Specifications as to disintegration and size of tablet must be met. Thickness standards are set 
for the tablets and micrometers are used to detect deviations. 

Reasonable tolerances are sought for the accuracy of dosage in the tablets. Compressed 
tablets do vary in dosage due to the degree of fineness of the mixture of powders and to the feeding 
through the machines. In hypodermic tablets milk sugar is commonly used. Beta Lactose is 
desired due to its being about ten times as soluble as ordinary lactose. 

The chemical manufacturers crystallize special batches of chemicals to make them more 
soluble for hypodermic tablet manufacture. The specification is set that the tablet should dis- 
solve in less than ten seconds. 

In the preparation of Elixirs, Syrups and Miscellaneous Liquids, various ways of develop- 
ing the formulas have been suggested. It is suggested that the medical staff should devise the 
formula for the medicaments, then the pharmacist should design a formula that will hold these in- 
gredients in solutic~., then flavor, color and make aromatic to suit the particular condition. 

Mention was made of one of the newer medicaments, Mandelic Acid, as having a decidedly 
disagreeable taste and quite difficult to disguise. 

Manufacturers now have many advantages over their early predecessors in having such 
apparatus as glass-lined containers, many types of filter presses, no loss of alcohol or other volatile 
material. The hydrogen-ion concentration control has been developed to prevent sedimentation 
and color change. Elixir of Ammonium Valerinate was cited as an example where hydrogen ion 
of pur gives a permanent pink color and particularly lessens the offensive odor of the preparation. 

In the making of Vanilla Extract it was found that no two lots of beans had the same flavor 
due to methods of curing. Samples were taken of various lots offered for sale, the best of the lots 
purchased and mixed together to produce an extract of good and somewhat uniform flavor. 

In the production of a colorless mineral oil odors develop, due to the development of per- 
oxides. A special test has been devised to determine if the oil will develop this odor 

In the manufacture of Fluidextracts and Tinctures great care must be taken in the purchase 
and examination of the crude drugs. The pharmacognosist checks the drugs for adulterations, 
particularly must he watch for adulterations of plants from the same family. The U. S. P. and 
N. F. specifications are followed wherever possible, and if not, the label states so. The prepara 
tions are tested, adjusted for standardization and allowed to stand and age. Later they are re 
assayed and the per cent of alcohol is redetermined. 

Mention was made of trouble experienced in making Tincture of Nux Vomica by the new 
formula. Hydrochloric acid replaces acetic acid and more acid is used. A pharmacist reported 
a sample of the new preparation as having a highly aromatic and wine flavor. This was explained 
as due to the action of the acid on the alcohol, producing highly aromatic esters. 

In speaking of ointments Mr. Bibbins pointed out the disadvantages of Benzoinated Lard 
as an ointment base in that it becomes rancid and granulates. In using petrolatum as a vehicle 
care must be taken in the selection of the proper grade. It must have a certain melting point, a 
certain viscosity to suspend powders, must be sticky and soft. Petrolatum varies greatly and the 
manufacturers send 50-pound samples for tests before making the shipment. Some petrolatums 
crystallize upon long standing. 

Ointment of yellow oxide of mercury was cited as an example in the discussion of the manu- 
facture of opthalmic ointments. A base of liquid petrolatum, lanolin and white petrolatum is 
used. They are sterilized under high heat. The medicament is mixed with the base and the mix- 
ture is run in a jar mill for eight hours, sometimes as long as twenty-four hours. 
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A sample is examined under a lens and if in the proper state of division the ointment is 
placed in sterile tubes and samples are sent to the control laboratories for final testing. 

Ampul medication has seen a great increase in use in the past few years. The preparation 
of ampuls requires well-trained operators and scientific control. They must be safe for hypoder- 
mic use. Factors involved are the selection of insoluble glass, the quality of distilled water used, 
lack of pyrogens, the use of reagent quality chemicals and proper sterilization. The ampuls are 
polished and sorted by skilled operators and many of the finished ampuls are discarded because of 
minor imperfections that the average person would not detect. Many ampul preparations have 
been rendered more stable or less irritating upon injection due to the addition of buffers. 

Mr. Bibbins concluded by summing up the above outlined discussion as a partial picture of 
pharmaceutical manufacturing on a large scale. 

The meeting was closed with many interesting questions from the audience that were 
answered by the speaker. 

LAWRENCE TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


The December meeting of the New York Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASsso- 
CIATION was held on Monday, December 14, 1936, at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

President F. Schaefer presided and about one hundred members and guests were present. 

The minutes of the November meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Currens, reported as follows: 


Balance as of May 11, 1936 $252 .42 
Received since 48 .99 

$301.41 
Disbursements 18.38 
Balance as of December 14, 1936 $283 .03 


Dr. Bilhuber reported that he had audited the books of the treasurer and found the above 
balance to be correct. 

Mr. Hauck, Chairman of the Committee on Membership, reported that the applications 
of William de Neergaard and Bernard Greenberg had been received and forwarded to Secretary 
Kelly. 

Chairman Lehman, of the Committee on Education and Legislation, reported as follows: 

“The highest tribunal of the Republic has declared constitutional the second clause in the 
Fair Trade Laws of California and Illinois. This binds non-signatories to the price set by the 
owner of a trade-mark, provided such manufacturer has offered a price contract to his distributors. 
This clause provides a penalty in redress for ‘Willfully and knowingly advertising, offering for sale 
or selling any commodity at less than the price stipulated in any contract entered into pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 1 of the Act, whether the person so advertising, offering for sale or 
selling is or is not a party to such contract.’ This is regarded as unfair competition and is action- 
able at the suit of any person damaged thereby. 

“The Federal Trade Commission under the authority of the Robinson-Patman Act, has 
made public complaints against further concerns doing business with the Drug Trade, ¢. e., Richard 
Hudnut, Coty and Bourjois who are charged with granting illegal discounts and furnishing demon- 
strators contrary to the law. 

“The Copeland Food and Drug Bill is expected to be completed in the near future. The 
fact that Dr. Tugwell has resigned removes some of the opposition to the measure, which originally 
bore his name. 

“The National Drug Trade Conference was scheduled to meet in Washington on the 8th 
inst., and such matters as the Copeland Bill, the Treasury Department Reorganization Bill, re- 
vision of the Revenue Act of 1936, the Robinsoiu-Patman Law and the revival of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act would be discussed and considered. 
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“The Industry and Labor Conference was also scheduled to meet at Washington on De 
cember 10th-11th, at which Major George L. Berry, President Roosevelt’s coérdinator for indus- 
trial recovery was to suggest for consideration the subjects of minimum wages and maximum hours, 
more liberal interpretation of anti-trust laws, curtailment of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
authority, withdrawal of the Government from competition with private industry, etc. The 
N. A. R. D. will represent the interests of the Retail Drug Trade at both of the above conferences. 

“The Social Security Act intended to remove the economic hazards of Old Age and Involun 
tary Unemployment is now in force. All retailers will pay a tax in the first category, of 1% for 
the first three years, beginning 1937, 1.5% for the next three years and so on until 3.5% has been 
reached; similar taxes must be paid by employees, and the employer will collect the same and 
turn them in to the Government at the regular tax period. 

“Pharmacists are again warned to keep exact records of all sales of Exempt Narcotics. 
Penalties will be inflicted on those failing to obey these regulations. 

“The California Chain Store Tax proposal which was submitted to a popular referendum 
at the last election, was defeated by a vote of about 10% of the total vote cast. The Merchants 
of the state will try again, as they surmise that the people did not understand the idea. 

“The New York City Department of Finance has finally decided that Cod-Liver Oil is a 
food and not a medicine and is therefore exempt from the sales tax: combinations with other 
ingredients and with added vitamins, however, are taxable. 

“‘The possibility of the formation of Consumer Coéperative Stores with financial assistance 
of government funds is causing some concern among retail merchants. The National Association 
of Chain Drug Stores is taking the matter under consideration, and is circulating a questionnaire 
among all classes of retail drug establishments. 

“An ordinance will be presented to the Board of Alderman at an early session, providing 
for the licensing of all street vendors of ice cream. Fee to be $100.00 per annum.”’ 

Mr. Gesoalde remarked that the clause of the Fair Trade Laws of California and Illinois 
declared constitutional by the United States Supreme Court is identical with that clause in the 
New York Law which was declared unconstitutional by the State court. He stated, however, 
that the latter decision was only with respect to the state constitution. 

Mr. Lehman reported that the new constitution and by-laws of the New York Pharmaceu- 
tical Council have been adopted 

President Schaefer announced the appointment of the following Nominating Committee: 
Robert S. Lehman, Chairman; Curt P. Wimmer, James H. Kidder. 

Dr. Frederick Schroeder then assumed charge of the Scientific Section of the meeting and 
introduced Dr. Ralph F. Harloe, Thoracic Surgeon, who spoke on the subject of the ‘“‘Significance 
of Cough.” The following is an abstract of Dr. Harloe’s address: 

“Coughs may be divided into two classes: the acute and the chronic. The acute cough 
is one that develops in a very short period of time, and which quickly responds to ordinary reme 
dies. The chronic cough is one on which the usual remedies have practically no effect. Among 
other things, a chronic cough may be a symptom of one of the following: Pleurisy which causes 
an effusion of fluid around the lungs. Purulent pleurisy in which this fluid has become pus. Ab- 
scess of the lung surface. Actinomycosis, a disease caused by a fungus that grows on grasses, 
and which enters into the system by chewing on infected grass stems. Its symptoms are the same 
as those of bronchitis. Aortic diseases in which the aorta becomes enlarged and presses upon 
the lungs. Cancer of the lung, in which cases, cough appears in the later stages. Tuberculosis 
of the lung, which at the present time can be treated as successfully by surgical methods in New 
York City as by rest and sunshine and diet at Saranac Lake. The surgical procedure required 
was outlined in three steps: (first, collapse of the lung by air pressure; second, the cutting of ad- 
hesions to permit the lung to be collapsed; and third, the removal of the ribs for the same pur- 
pose, if necessary. The dangers of self-medication for cough, when caused by any of the above 
conditions, was emphasized. It was pointed out that it is the duty of the pharmacist to encourage 
persons having a persistent cough to visit a physician. Numerous X-ray photographs of patients 
suffering from the various diseases of which cough is a symptom were shown and explained. 

Dr. Frederick Schroeder then supplemented the remarks of Dr. Harloe by discussing the 
medical aspects of cough. He stated that there are upwards of two hundred causes of cough, 
some of which show no apparent connection. In illustrating this point he mentioned a case in 
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which a cough was caused by the deposition of an excessively large amount of wax in the ear 
When the wax was removed, the cough ceased. The most important thing in treating the cough 
is not to stop it. Treatment should be aimed at controlling it and removing the cause. 
A rising vote of thanks was accorded the speakers and the meeting adjourned. 
Horace T. F. Givens, Secretary. 


CAUSE OF AND REMEDY FOR POOR ATTENDANCE AT LOCAL BRANCH 
MEETINGS. 


DAVID J. MASON.* 


In conformity with the request of our chairman, Dr. F. Schaefer, I present this report rela- 
tive to the lowered attendance at our Local Branch meetings, and propose herein some recommen- 
dations which may correct this lack of interest. Inasmuch as the problem of poor attendance is 
a common one, I present my report in paper form, which by being included in this evening’s min- 
utes, becomes available to other branches having a similar problem. 

In compiling this report, I wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Drs. H. A. B. Dunning and 
E. F. Kelly, and also Dr. H. H. Schaefer, of our own branch, who presented a paper, “Potential 
Value of Pharmaceutical Symposia, 1936 Dallas Meeting, A. Pu. A.,” for me at the recent Dallas 
meeting, which was a by-product of the work on this paper. 

Using a medical analogy, the symptom of poor attendance has its origin in our members’ 
lack of interest in the meetings as they have found them. It must always be remembered that 
their free time is limited. We are competing for this spare time with other interests, probably 
more entertaining and enjoyable, and unless our meetings can be intensely interesting, we cannot 
expect to attract them regularly. 

An analysis of last year’s meetings shows that almost half of them have been devoted to 
non-scientific, irrelevant and uninteresting subjects—a poor incentive for attendance. Some 
might also say that present economic conditions are such that retail pharmacists cannot afford to 
leave their pharmacies, or that their schooling is insufficient to properly understand or be really 
interested in a technical scientific presentation. Others may say that there are very few large 
pharmaceutical laboratories in or about New York, that pharmaceutical chemists, employed there- 
in, are consequently few in number, so causing a physical limitation to possible attendance. 

It is self-evident that attendance and interest are functions of the value and content of the 
meetings. To take a homely analogy, when mother bakes a cake, she has no trouble in its disposal, 
especially if it tastes as good as it looks. As meetings are made more interesting, so will the at- 
tendance increase. 

How then, are we to make meetings more interesting? I suggest the following: 

1. Start the meetings early and on time (exactly 8:15). 

2. Shorten the business meeting. Less time should be given to reports of standing com- 
mittees. Reports should be given in 5-minute abstracts and may be written out for inclusion in 
the minutes. 

3. Improve the quality of presentations. Beside scientific knowledge, we should expect 
some speaking ability. There should be no commercial reference or mention in the subject 
under discussion. Films, slides and apparatus should be prepared, arranged and tested before 
the meeting begins. 

4. Publish the list of speakers and topics about three or four months in advance in the 
New York State Journal of Pharmacy and the local pharmaceutical press. 

5. Appoint a program committee to procure speakers and to arrange programs and func- 
tions. They should consist of men who are able and willing to be active in the full sense of the 
word. A chairman should be appointed, and his assisting members be so selected that there be 
at least one from each borough and one from each local school of pharmacy. 





* Member of the Professional Relations Committees of the Bronx County Pharmaceutical 
Association and the New York Pharmaceutical Council, Member of the U.S. P. and N. F. Propa- 
ganda Committee of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association. 
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6. The program committee should show some discretion in choosing speakers. Speakers 
should be confined to technical subjects mainly. I believe that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION is a scientific society, and as such should be interested mainly in the technical aspects 
of our profession. Commercial interests of our retail members are amply cared for by the N. A. 
R. D. and the county and state associations, while the A. D. M. A. and N. W. D. A. and the Pro- 
prietary Association watch out for the manufacturers. The common denominator of all pharma- 
ceutical factions is Technical Pharmacy. Problems of incompatibility, for example, concern our 
colleagues in the great manufacturing laboratories as well as myself in the prescription department 
of my employer’s pharmacy. 

7. However, “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’’ After the scientific portion 
of the meeting is finished, we should set aside the remaining 45 to 60 minutes for social functions 
As Dr. Dunning suggests, this procedure is routine at the Local Branch of the A.C.S. Members 
divide themselves into small groups, converse or gossip, play cards, or gather around the piano or 
dance. De gustibus non disputamus. Refreshments, liquid or otherwise, are also served. How 
can an evening be spent more pleasantly and how can one resist attending? Feminine members 
and friends look forward to this part of the meeting as do the men; particularly impressing is the 
large number of students and young graduates present at these chemical society meetings. 

8. The New York City Pharmacy Schools should have regular and repeated class room 
announcements of our meetings, one man in each school being responsible for the publicity. The 
attendance of students at our branch meeting would be a wholesome form of extra-curricular ac 
tivity and should be encouraged. 

9. The meeting place may possibly be changed for a more convenient one. At least the 
membership should be consulted. 

10. We might profitably try some of the following events successfully tried in other local 
branches. 

(a2) Historical evenings—where after an introductory prepared talk by an older member, 
others get up and recount related events as they remember them. 

(6) Prescription Clinic—several incompatible prescriptions are shown and discussion is 
left to the membership as to best methods of correction or avoidance. 

(c) Student night—students have complete control of the entire meeting (this includes 
presiding, presenting speakers, entertaining, etc.). 

(d) Pharmaceutical Plays—similar to the one enacted by members of the Philadelphia 
branch recently. 

(e) Hold semiannual Pharmaceutical symposia lasting two or three consecutive evenings 

There are many other things that may be done.' With a properly functioning program 
committee there is no reason why member interest cannot be revived and attendance increased 

The New York Branch is one of the best. Let us keep it so. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The January meeting of the Philadelphia Branch, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA 
TION, was held at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. President Lawrence 
Miller presided. 

The secretary announced that Secretary E. F. Kelly had acknowledged applications of 
Messrs. Finkle and Weiner and that rebate of these applications would be credited. 

E. G. Eberle regretted his inability to be present. Names of officers-elect of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION were announced. An amendment to the By-Laws was offered 
in writing to be voted on at next meeting, reading: ‘‘The fiscal year of the Branch shall be from 
January Ist of one year to December thirty-first of the same year.” 

President George D. Beal, of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was intro- 
duced by President Miller. The subject of the speaker was “Industrial Research.” He pointed 
out the reason and need of research; this had changed, in many instances, the social and economic 
life of a people; he stressed the need of a strong ASSOCIATION and spoke on how the local branches 
could aid in bringing this about. A rising vote of thanks was given President Beal. 

GeorceE E. Byers, Secretary. 





1 A good example of a well-planned meeting is that of the Philadelphia Branch, reported 
in Volume 19, A. Px. A., page 520. 
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STUDENT BRANCH LOUISVILLE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


At the November meeting of the Student Branch of the Louisville College of Pharmacy the 
program included a motion picture on “Oxygen Therapy” with accompanying remarks by Mr. Ban- 
ash. The film was shown through the courtesy of the Linde Air Products Co. At this meeting 
the Branch voted to place a bulletin board in the waiting room of the College and the assignment 
of obtaining the board was delegated to Mr. Zurlage. 

At the December meeting the program included a talk by Dr. Harry S. Frazier on ‘‘The 
Cause and Prevention of Tuberculosis,”’ the text of which follows this report. The speaker of the 
evening was introduced by Sister Margaret Ann Schwering. 

The following nominations for officers to be elected and installed at the January meeting 
were made: President, Mr. Acuff and Mr. Zurlage; Vice-President, Mr. Forgy; Treasurer, Mr. 
Dorsey; Secretary, Mr. Zurlage and Mr. Acuff. 

Joe Biack, Secretary. 


JANUARY MEETING. 


At the January meeting of the Louisville College of Pharmacy Student Branch the follow- 
ing officers were elected and installed for the ensuing year: President, H. J. Zurlage; Vice-President, 
J. P. Forgy; Secretary, H. F. Acuff; Treasurer, J. W. Dorsey. In his address the new president 
urged a drive for new members and promised his full coéperation in the advancement of the 
branch. 

The new secretary hopes to be able to help the ASSOCIATION in whatever way possible and 
also that the new officers, may carry on the good work done by the retiring officers. 

Hav Acurr, Secretary. 


TUBERCULOSIS. * 
BY HARRIS S. FRAZIER, M.D. 


In his service to humanity a Doctor spares no effort to better Community health. He is 
not alone, however, in this project. He can be and often is rendered invaluable assistance by a 
well-informed pharmacist who knows the simple rules of good health. Frequently, either through 
fear of the doctor or lack of time to consult one, an individual with a ‘‘common cold” will stop 
at the corner drug store for aid and advice. It is then that the pharmacist has ample opportunity 
to impart knowledge which, perhaps, may avert not only a case of tuberculosis but prevent a fur- 
ther spread of the disease. 

Tuberculosis is so-called because of the presence of small tubercles observed in advanced 
cases. It is perhaps one of the oldest and most dreaded of the communicable diseases. History 
furnishes us with data relative to the findings of calcified areas in the lungs of the Egyptian 
mummy. The first stethoscope used in listening to the sounds of the chest was devised by Lan- 
nec who by coiling a paper and placing one end in his ear and the other on the patient’s chest could 
ascertain the normal and abnormal murmurs of the lungs. Robert Koch was the first to isolate 
the tubercle bacillus. 

The Bovine and the Human are the two most important types of Tuberculosis; the former, 
however, has practically been eradicated by Public Health Measures. Any cow showing a posi- 
tive tuberculous reaction is slaughtered. In this way, milk contaminated with tubercle bacilli 
is not ingested by man. Tuberculosis in man is not hereditary but may be termed a “‘house di- 
sease.’”” The poor whose daily sustenance is insufficient to build up and maintain a resistance 
against this organism fall an easy prey to its insidious attack. 

Every tissue and organ of the human body may be attacked by the tubercle bacillus. 
The lungs, especially in adults, are the most common seat of infection. Infection in the lymphatic 
glands along the side of the neck (Scrofula), the spine (Pott’s disease) and the membranes lining 
the meninges are sources of invasion frequently seen in children. 





* Abstracted from an address. 
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The organism, transmitted by and infected to a healthy individual, enters the body through 
the respiratory tract chiefly by kissing, by using contaminated dishes, and by inhaling the bacilli 
from the minute droplets of moisture which are projected into the air when sneezing, coughing or 
talking. Once the bacillus is in the body it enters the bronchial tubes where nature in her effort 
to resist the attack, walls off or envelops the organism with calcium deposits. So long as the indi- 
vidual’s resistance is maintained these calcified nodules remain fixed but when resistance is lower 
the bacilli force their way into lung tissue. 

Boys and girls of high school age whose routine of life is somewhat irregular may suddenly 
find themselves with the following symptoms: ‘“‘too easily tired, losing weight, indigestion, cough 
that hangs on, spitting of blood (one-half ounce or more), slight increase in temperature,” are 
danger signals of Tuberculosis. 

Formerly tuberculous patients were sent to the country for fresh air, sunshine and exer- 
cise, but on account of the strenuous exercise often indulged in, many only met untimely deaths 
from this mode of treatment. At the present time rest is the factor advised. The patient is given 
“complete bed rest’’—a term which indicates the minimum exertion on the part of the individual 
In this way the impaired lung is not subjected to undue activity. Oftentimes shot bags are placed 
on the lungs to encourage diaphragmatic instead of costal breathing. In some cases the phrenic 
nerve which controls the diaphragm is removed (Phrenicectomy) but because of the permanent 
impairment by the removal this method of treatment is deemed inadvisable and only a crushing 
of the nerve (phreniclasia) is now done so that after six or eight months the lung again resumes 
its functional activity. Perhaps the most successfully used method is that of Pneumothorax; 
measured amount of air is introduced into the pleural cavity, thus collapsing the lung. The edges 
of the cavity are brought into contact and after repeated treatments the cavity is closed and the 
disease arrested. Nutritious food, including cod liver oil and milk supplement the treatment 
Sanatorium treatment and improved living conditions have made rapid progress in combating 
this disease and in furthering a decline in the mortality rate. 


STUDENT BRANCH UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The University of Mississippi Student Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA 
TION held the last meeting for 1986 on December 17th. The speakers of the evening were Col 
F. W. Duckworth and Dr. Charles Wilson. The meeting was called to order by President Duck 
worth and the usual business attended to. The address of welcome was given by John Ward who 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Col. Duckworth, presenting him as an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi School of Pharmacy and as a successful retail pharmacist of Boonville. The 
speaker chose as his subject ‘“You as Pharmacists,” and directed his talk to the Senior students 
He said that all good pharmacists, like a good doctor, should keep up-to-date. 

Col. Duckworth has been president of the Mississippi Pharmaceutical Association, and he 
was a former member of the Mississippi State Board of Pharmacy. 

Dr. Charles Wilson was introduced by President Duckworth as an outstanding pharmacist 
He spoke on “The Importance of Organization and Coéperation of Pharmacists.” He insisted 
that pharmacists should read the JouRNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. and other publications of pharmacy 
and he had a number of publications with him. He made a favorable comment on “Mallinckrodt 
Plan of Building Up the Prescription Department.” 

Mr. Wilson was also a former president of the Mississippi Association and a former member 
of the State Board of Pharmacy. He is director of U.S. P. and N. F. extension for the Mississippi 


State Board of Pharmacy. 
J. M. Lonomrire, Secretary. 





BIRMINGHAM RETAIL DRUGGISTS. Wood, in conferring the memberships, said: 
“This membership has been extended you with 

The Birmingham Retail Druggists’ Associa- the hope that it may increase your interest in 
tion of Alabama recently made the members of _ the profession of Pharmacy and in the Associa- 
the senior class of the School of Pharmacy of tion activities. We shall be pleased to have you 
Howard College of Birmingham honorary mem- attend our regular business luncheons which are 
bers for the current year. President V. C. held every two weeks.” 











ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1936-1937. 


Office of the Secretary, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 


LETTER NO. 6. 


December 15, 1936. 
To the Members of the Council: 


38. Use of Text of N. F. VI. Motion No. 6 (Council Letter No. 5, page 1178) has been 
carried and the J. B. Lippincott Company so advised. 

39. Complimentary and Review Copies of R. B. II. Motion No. 7 (Council Letter No. 5, 
page 1178) has been carried and lists have been forwarded to the Mack Printing Company for 
attention. 

40. Election of Members. Motion No. 8 (Council Letter No. 5, page 1179) has been car- 
ried and applicants for membership numbered 61 to 71, inclusive, are declared elected. 

41. Meeting of the Council. A meeting of the Council was held at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHARMACY on Monday, December 7, 1936, beginning at 10:15 a.m. and closing at 7:00 p.m. 
with the following members present: S. L. Hilton, Geo. D. Beal, H. A. B. Dunning, R. L. Swain, 
H. C. Christensen, R. P. Fischelis, Ernest Little, J. Leon Lascoff, J. C. Munch, E. G. Eberle, 
A. G. DuMez, R. C. Wilson and E. F. Kelly. Messages of regret that they could not be present 
and of best wishes for a successfull meeting were received from James H. Beal, C. H. LaWall, 
Roy B. Cook and P. H. Costello, and the secretary was requested to acknowledge them. Messrs. 
George A. Moulton and 1. Lester Hayman were present for a part of the time. 

Forenoon and afternoon sessions were held with an intermission for luncheon, during which 
the following business was transacted: 

42. Committee on Finance. Chairman Swain submitted a verbal report dealing with the 
budget for 1936; the securities owned by the AssociaTION and the investment of funds. These 
subjects were discussed at length with emphasis on the need for caution in dealing with securities 
and investments. 

(Motion No.9) On motion of Swain-Little, $75.00 was added to Item No. 3 (Telegraph and 
Telephone) in the Budget for 1936; $100.00 to Item No. 5 (Printing, Postage and Stationery); 
$75.00 to Item No. 6 (Office Supplies); and $2500.00 to Item No. 30 (JouRNAL). 

(Motion No. 10) Onmotion Swain-Lascoff, H. A. B. Dunning was added to the member- 
ship of the Committee on Finance, which was requested to make a further study of the list of securi- 
ties owned by the AssocraTION and of the investruent of funds, and to submit its recommendations 
as promptly as possible. A meeting of the Committee was called for on Tuesday, December 
15th. 

43. Committee on Property and Funds. Chairman Beal reported that the property and 
funds of the ASSOCIATION were in sound condition. The members of the Council were invited to 
inspect the building, grounds and equipment during the day and to submit any suggestions with 
respect to them. 

The secretary reviewed the maintenance and insurance costs and the efforts to keep these 
costs as low as possible, consistent with safety and proper upkeep. Only a few items remain in 
need of replacement in the planting or of repair in the building, after three years’ occupancy, and 
these are covered by balances or reserves. 

It was again pointed out that the ASSOCIATION was not exempt under the District of Colum- 
bia Social Security Act as it is under the National Act, and that 1% of the salaries had been paid 
into the fund during 1936. 

44. Commitiee on Publications. Chairman DuMez submitted a verbal report dealing 
with the following publications, which was considered at length: 

The Journal.—As indicated by the addition to the budget, it is estimated that the JouRNAL 
will cost approximately $2500.00 more than the $15,000.00 carried in the budget for 1936 due, 
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principally, to increases in the number of papers and reports, and in the Abstracts. Estimates 
on printing and mailing the JouRNAL for 1937 had been received and studied, and the Mack Print 
ing Company submitted the lowest bid, the only increase being in the item of paper. 

(Motion No.11) On motion Beal-Lascoff, the contract for printing and binding the Jour- 
NAL for 1937 was awarded to the Mack Printing Company, Easton, Pa. 

The Year Book.—It is expected that Volume 23 of the Year Book which completes the 
series, will be distributed during December. It will include Pharmaceutical Abstracts for 1934, 
ASSOCIATION data to December 31, 1935, and the roster of members as of July 1, 1936. Beginning 
with 1935, the Abstracts have appeared in the JOURNAL separately paged and separately indexed. 
The question now is how best to publish the other material heretofore published in the YEAR Book. 
After a number of proposals had been considered, it was suggested that one issue of the JOURNAL 
should include the full proceedings of the Annual Meeting and the AssocraTION data referred to, 
making all this reference material available in one publication, and that this number be given 
wide distribution, if additional advertising can be secured. 

(Motion No.12) Onmotion Beal-Munch, the Committee on Publications was requested to 
study this proposal and submit a report on such a Proceedings Number; the advertising possibili- 
ties; and the wider distribution of it, to increase interest in the work of the ASSOCIATION. 

Monographs.—It was recalled that the Committee on Monographs appointed by the 
Scientific Section had submitted manuscript for a Monograph on Aconite as the first of a proposed 
series of scientific monographs and that it was not possible to proceed with publication promptly 
because of the necessity to complete N. F. Viand R. B. II. It is now possible to proceed with the 
project. 

(Motion No. 13) Onmotion DuMez-Munch, it was voted that the Monograph on Aconite 
be offered to the membership and other groups interested at $2.00 per copy on the basis of the bid 
of the Mack Printing Company and that publication be proceeded with, if sufficient orders are 
received to cover the cost. 

Use of Text of N. F. VI and R. B. IT.—Chairman DuMez reported favorably on the requests 
covered in the following motions: 

(Motion No. 14) Onmotion Munch-Lascoff, Drs. William Mansfield and J. W. Sturmer 
were given permission to use portions of the text of the N. F. VI in the forthcoming revisions of 
“Materia Medica, Toxicology and Pharmacology’”’ and ‘“‘Pharmaceutical Latin’’ with the cus- 
tomary acknowledgment and the usual fee of $5.00 in each case. 

(Motion No.15) Onmotion of Munch-Lascoff, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
U.S. Navy was given permission to use portions of the texts of N. F. VI and R. B. II in the forth- 
coming revision of the Hospital Corps Handbook with the customary acknowledgment and for 
value received. 

45. Committee on Standard Program. At the request of Chairman Hilton, the Secretary 
reported on a meeting of the Committee held at the Hotel Washington on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 6th, attended by Hilton, Kelly and Munch and by President Beal, Chairman of the House 
of Delegates Wilson and Dean W. F. Rudd. Consideration was given to the detailed programs of 
the Sections, the House of Delegates and the General Sessions and later to the General Program. 
The Committee decided that the action taken by the Council at Dallas (see Item 18, Council 
Letter No. 1) and which has been reported to the Officers of all Sections, will bring about the de- 
sired improvement with respect to the Sections. Chairman Wilson outlined the plans for increas- 
ing interest in the work of the House of Delegates and he and the secretary were requested to carry 
out these plans and to study the reports now submitted to the House with the object of referring 
some of them to other divisions of the AssocraTION for consideration. President Beal submitted 
suggestions with respect to the program and work of the General Sessions which were approved. 

With respect to the General Program, it was tentatively decided: (a) to transfer the Final 
General Session from Friday evening to Saturday forenoon; (b) to arrange that the joint session 
of the A. A. C. P. and the N. A. B. P. on Tuesday forenoon be a joint session of the three Associa- 
tions in order that all reports, etc., of common interest could be presented at that session to prevent 
repetition; (c) that the First General Session be held on Tuesday evening; (d) that Wednesday 
afternoon be devoted to entertainment and that the banquet be held on Wednesday evening; (e) 
that the House of Delegates be given three full sessions; (f) that the Sections and Conferences all 
meet concurrently. 
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These decisions result in the following program: 


Monpay—a.M.—Teachers Conferences and N. A. B. P. 
p.m.—A. A. C. P. and N. A. B. P. 
EVE.—A. A. C. P. and N. A. B. P. 
TurspAyY—a.M.—Joint Conference A. A. C. P., N. A. B. P. and A. Pa. A. 
p.m.—A. A. C. P. and N. A. B. P. 
EVE.—First General Session 
WEDNESDAY—A.M.—House of Delegates 
p.M.—Entertainment 
EVE.—Banquet 
THURSDAY—A.M.—Sections and Conferences 
p.M.—House of Delegates 
EVE.—General Session 
FRIDAY—Aa.M.—Sections and Conferences (Joint Sessions) 
p.M.—Sections and Conferences 
EVE.—House of Delegates 
SATURDAY—A.M.—General Session. 


The report of the Committee was considered in detail. 

(Motion No. 16) Onmotion Wilson-Dunning, the tentative General Program was approved 
with the change of the title ‘‘Joint Session’”’ on Tuesday forenoon to “‘Joint Conference.” 

46. Committee on National Formulary. Chairman Gathercoal forwarded the following 
report and with it comments on the three proposals by members of his Committee: 

“The following Comment Sheet was issued November 18th in the National Formulary Bul- 
letin with a request that comments on the Three Propositions be forwarded promptly: 

“Proposition 1—Issue in January 1937, a Correction Sheet or ‘Errata’ Sheet to include 
those changes in the N. F. VI monographs that have been approved by the N. F. Committee 
and the Council of the A. Pu. A. between June 1, 1936 and December 31, 1936. 

‘Proposition 2—Issue an annual supplement to National Formulary VI in January 1937, 
or as soon thereafter as is possible, to include the complete monographs that have been changed 
by action of the National Formulary Committee, with approval by the Council of the A. Pu. A., 
between January 1, 1936 and December 31, 1936. 

“Proposition 3—Issue a Correction Sheet as suggested in Proposition 1 and a new revision 
of the National Formulary, to be known as N. F. VII, as of January 1, 1938; it being understood 
that this new edition will be offered in a cheaper binding at a cost of $2.00 or less and in the more 
expensive bindings at an appropriate advance over this price. Approval of this proposition would 
probably mean that the National Formulary would be issued in biennial revisions thereafter. 

‘Chairman's Comment.—From the standpoint of irritation to and disruption in pharmaceu- 
tical practice, perhaps there is not much choice between the three propositions, but any one of the 
three will cause less disruption than the decennial revision. 

“From the standpoint of maintaining scientific accuracy and advancement either Proposi- 
tion 2 or 3 is preferable to Proposition 1 or to the decennial revision. 

“From the standpoint of cost to the retail purchaser, there is but little to choose between 
Propositions 2 and 3; for a decennial volume at five dollars, plus the cost of annual supplements 
will equal the cost of a biennial volume at two dollars. 

“From the legal aspect, all will agree that Proposition No. 3 is the most sound; No. 2 less 
so and No. 1 quite dubious. 

“From the standpoint of convenience to the purchaser, Proposition No. 3 far outranks 
either Proposition 1 or 2. 

“‘As a matter of expediency, the annual or biennial supplement or revision is essential; 
probably there never will be a time when fault cannot be found with some statement in the book 
or where improvement cannot be made somewhere within its cover. 

‘Digest of Comments.—It would appear from the digest of the comments that six members 
of the N. F. Committee definitely favor No. 1, that two favor No. 2 only, that two favor No. 3 
only, and two are not expressing an opinion. 

“‘As Proposition No. 3 embraces Proposition No. 1 we really have eight who approve of 
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Proposition No. 1, which is the issuing of a Correction Sheet early in 1937; a number favor a new 
revision of the N. F. in due time, either two years, three years or five years after the issuance of 
the last revision. I am in favor of No. 1 with the issuance of a new revision when feasible. We 
can get out a Correction Sheet perhaps before the end of January to become official as of July 1, 
1937. However, we could not get an annual supplement on the market in less than three months’ 
time. If the Council so directs we can prepare a new revision to be on sale the first day of 1938. 
At least the issuance of a Correction Sheet soon will relieve the immediate pressing needs.”’ 

This report was discussed at length during which it was brought out that the corrections 
issued in June 1936 were made in the second printing of N. F. VI now being distributed. 

(Motion No. 17) On motion Wilson-Munch, it was voted to be the opinion of the Council 
that the issuance of a supplemental correction sheet early in 1937 will serve the present needs; 
that the Committee on National Formulary be requested to submit such corrections as may be con- 
sidered to be necessary; and that Propositions 2 and 3 be referred to the Committee on N. F. and 
R. B. Policies for further study. 

47. Committee on Recipe Book. Chairman Lascoff reported that R. B. II was issued on 
November 15th and that to December Ist, 584 copies in buckram and 13 copies in leather had been 
sold. He submitted a copy and explained its contents in some detail. It was the general opinion 
that the second edition represented a great improvement over the first and that it offered formulas 
and information of real value to the practicing pharmacist. Several methods were suggested and 
considered for bringing the publication to the attention of pharmacists, members of the Special 
Libraries’ Association, and others, through appropriate advertising, including a proposal that the 
state pharmaceutical associations be interested in assisting to distribute the book. 

(Motion No. 18) On motion Dunning-Beal, the question of advertising the R. B. II and 
some arrangement with the state pharmaceutical associations was referred to the Committee on 
Publications for study and report. 

(Motion No. 19) On nomination of Chairman Lascoff and on motion DuMez-Beal, the fol 
lowing were elected members of the Committee on Recipe Book for 1936-1937: J. Leon Lascoff, 
Chairman, New York, N. Y.; I. A. Becker, Chicago, IIl.; C. J. Clayton, Denver, Colo.; E. Fuller- 
ton Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Fantus, Oak Park, Ill.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; Alice- 
Esther Garvin (Miss), New Haven, Conn.; E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Glover, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Wm. Gray, Chicago, Ill.; L. D. Havenhill, Lawrence, Kansas; S. L. Hilton, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; W. W. Horne, Fayetteville, N. C.; H. Evert Kendig, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. C. Munch, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; C. Leonard O’Connell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Thomas Roach, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Geo. C. Schicks, Upper Montclair, N. J.; J. K. Thum, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. P. Wimmer, 
New York, N. Y. 

(Motion No. 20) On motion Lascoff-Beal, it was voted to pay Mrs. H. C. Kassner, $1500.00 
for her services in connection with editing the R. B. II and Dr. E. V. Shulman $150.00 for his 
services in preparing and editing the index to the publication. 

48. Committee on Research. Geo. D. Beal reported that the income from the Research 
Fund and the unexpended balance of interest in this fund justified the grant of $1500.00 to E. N. 
Gathercoal to continue during 1937 the research authorized for 1936, as recommended by the 
Committee at Dallas (see Item 199, Council Letter No. 28, 1935-1936). 

(Motion No. 21) Onmotion of Beal-DuMez, the research awarded to E. N. Gathercoal for 
1937 was increased from $1000.00 to $1500.00. 

49. Joint A. Ph. A.-N. A. R. D. Committee. Secretary Kelly reported that the recom- 
mendation adopted by the A. Pu. A. at Dallas that the two Associations study the pharmaceutical 
organizational set-up in the states and a resolution adopted by the N. A. R. D. at Pittsburgh re- 
questing the Associations to study the Social Security Legislation in respec: :.. its effect on phar- 
macy, had been referred to that Joint Committee, and that these subjects together with that of 
a joint membership fee (see Item 180, Council Letter No. 28, 1935-1936) would be considered at 
an early meeting of the Joint Committee. 

50. Committee on Ways and Means of Proposed Publication. As Chairman Hilton could 
not be present, no report was received from this Committee. 

51. Committee on Maintenance. Chairman Dunning by special permission presented ver- 
bally a plan for adding to the Maintenance Fund of the AssocriaTION during the coming year and 
to provide funds for the support of the additional services which the AssocraTION proposed to 
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furnish as soon as the means are available. The plan was approved by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Maintenance and was discussed at length by the other members of the Council present. 

(Motion No.22) Onmotion of Beal-Munch, the report was received and approved with a 
vote of thanks to Chairman Dunning. 

52. American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Secretary DuMez reported as a 
matter of information, that this Council met on December 6th, tentatively approved the standards 
for the accreditment of the schools and colleges of pharmacy and arranged to give these standards 
a trial before the New York meeting through the coéperation of a selected list of schools which 
would be requested to furnish the information required and to permit an inspection. If this pro- 
cedure indicates that further changes are necessary in the standards, they could be made at that 
time when it was expected that final action will be taken and arrangements made for inspection 
and accrediting. 

53. Committee on Council on Pharmaceutical Practice. The secretary submitted for Chair- 
man E. F. Cook, who could not be present, a report of progress in the further study of the proposals 
submitted in the report of the Committee at the Dallas meeting. 

54. Committee on Modernization of Pharmacy Laws. Chairman Swain, by special permis- 
sion, presented the plans of this committee to collect and study the available information and to 
submit a model pharmacy law for consideration at the New York meeting. To further this ob- 
jective, it was necessary to have a meeting of the Committee at the INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY about 
the 15th of January which it was estimated will cost from $200.00 to $325.00. 

(Motion No. 23) Onmotion of Swain-Dunning, a meeting of the Committee on Moderniza- 
tion of Pharmacy Laws in Washington in January 1937 was authorized at a cost not to exceed 
$350.00 which amount is to be included in the 1937 Budget. 

55. Exhibits at the Annual Meetings. The secretary submitted information on this subject 
which he had assembled at the request of the President and the Chairman of the Council (see Item 
188, Council Letter No. 28, 1935-1936). Each member of the Council present expressed his views 
as to the desirability of exhibits and the limitations that would have to be imposed. 

(Motion No. 24) Onmotion of Beal-Munch, the question of exhibits was referred to a Com- 
mittee of not more than five members to be appointed by the Chairman, to report at the New 
York meeting. 

56. Election of Members. The applications of the following were submitted: 

No. 72, Robert Henry Weaver, Jr., 1634 W. University Ave., Gainesville, Fla.; No. 73, 
George Robert Jones, Archer, Fla.; No. 74, Laurence Winant Dickey, Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
Richmond, Calif.; No. 75, Sue Cleveland Hamilton, 1109 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; No. 76, 
David Teff, 957 E. 223d St., New York City; No. 77, Francis Malcom Posey, Oxford, Miss.; No. 
78, James Maurice Day, Decatur, Miss.; No. 79, Sara Lillian McDonald, 900 S. 2nd St., Oxford, 
Miss.; No. 80, Sam A. Williams, Troy, Ala.; No. 81, Sampson Reife, 391 So. Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y. y 

(Motion No. 25) Onmotion Eberle-Lascoff, applicants for membership numbered 72 to 81, 
inclusive, were elected members. 

57. National Drug Trade Conference. The program of the meeting of the Conference on 
December 8th was submitted and discussed. 

(Motion No. 26) On motion of Fischelis-Kelly, President Beal was authorized to serve as a 
delegate to the meeting of the Conference in place of Dr. James H. Beal who was unable to attend. 

58. Rebate to Local Branches. The secretary reported that the rebate of 50¢ per dues-paid 
member (see 195, Council Letter No. 28, 1935-1936) authorized at the Dallas meeting had de- 
veloped several important questions, among them the territory of each Local Branch; the selec- 
tion by members of the branch they wish to be affiliated with; and the financial reports to be ex- 
pected of the branches. 

(Motion No. 27) Onmotion of DuMez-Wilson, these questions were referred to a special 
committee to be appointed by the Chairman, to study them and to submit recommendations. 

59. Honoraria on Account of N. F. VI. Information with respect to the procedure in 
previous revisions was submitted and discussed. 

(Motion No. 28) On motion of Wilson-Fischelis, the Committee on Finance was requested 
to submit a recommendation with respect to these honoraria. 

60. Pharmacy Exhibit at Dallas, Texas. H.C. Christensen reported that he had recently 
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visited Dallas to close the pharmacy exhibit at the Government Building, and on the scope and 
character of the exhibit. The balance remaining from the funds collected for the pharmacy ex- 
hibit at Chicago had been used for the exhibit at Dallas and it was expected that the Government 
would take care of additional expense. This had not proven to be the case and there would be a 
balance due which Dr. Christensen had taken care of personally for the time being. 

(Motion No. 29) On motion of Wilson-Beal, this question was referred to the Committee 
on Finance for study and report. 

There being no further business, and on motion of Wilson-Christensen, the meeting was 
adjourned. 

(Motion No. 30) It is moved by Kelly that the minutes of the meeting of the Council on 
December 7th be approved. A vote on this motion will be called for in a few days. Please for- 
ward any suggestions or corrections promptly. 


E. F. Ke.iy, Secretary. 


LETTER NO. 7. 


December 26, 1936. 


61. Minutes of the Meeting of the Council, The members of the Council are requested to 
make two corrections in the minutes as submitted in Council Letter No. 6: 

(The name “Hilton” under Item 52, page 87, should be changed to ‘‘Holton.’’) 

(The word ‘‘accrediting’”’ should be added after the word ‘‘and”’ at the end of Item No. 52, 
page 87.—Correction has been made.) 

A vote is called for on Motion No. 30, page 88. 

62. Budget for 1937. Chairman Swain of the Committee on Finance submits, in accord- 
ance with Article II of the By-Laws of the Council, the following report on appropriations and ex- 
penditures for 1936 with a proposed budget of receipts and appropriations for 1937 which were 
prepared by the secretary and approved by the Committee on Finance. 

An addition was made at Dallas to the appropriations for General Expenses in 1936- 
$20.00 for the Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature. Of the appropriations for General Ex- 
penses, three were exceeded to December Ist: 

The disbursements for Telegraph and Telephone were $255.31 against $200.00. 

The disbursements for Printing, Postage and Stationary—$781.57 against $700.00. 

The disbursements for Office Supplies were $203.43 against $150.00 
These were covered by additions to the budget by the Council on December 7th and the appropria- 
tion for the JouRNAL under Open Accounts was increased from $15,000.00 to $17,500.00. The 
disbursements for General Expenses to December Ist totaled $22,470.41 against $24,175.00 
appropriated. 

Under the appropriations for Open Accounts, the disbursements to December Ist were as 
follows: 


The disbursements for the JouRNAL were $15,520.88 against $17,500.00 

The disbursements for the N. F. were $4382.89 against $5000.00 (not including printing 
costs) 

The disbursements for the R. B. were $389.18 against $2400.00 

The disbursements for Badges and Bars, no disbursement against $50.00 
or a total of $20,292.95 against $24,950.00 appropriated. 

To December Ist the total disbursements for General Expenses and for Open Accounts 
were $42,763.36 against $49,125.00 appropriated, and the budget will not be exceeded, although 
some heavy payments will be made in December. In addition, all bills carried over from 1935 
were paid. 

The receipts to December Ist vary considerably from the receipts for the same period in 
1935: 

From Dues, $7999.56 against $7592.88. Bills for dues for 1937 were mailed on Decem- 
ber Ist and it is impossible to estimate the total for the year, although the increase so far is 
encouraging. 
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From the JOURNAL, $7273.14 against $6958.37. 

From the National Formulary, $101,208.56 against $1,624.74. 

From the Recipe Book, $154.18 against $425.34. 

From the YEAR Book, $68.63. $1000.00 additional is due for the year. 


An amount equal to $5.00 per Life Member will be transferred from the Life Membership 
to the Current Fund. 

The arrangement made for budgeting the expenses of the N. F. revision has made it possible 
to again balance the annual budget. In submitting the following estimate of receipts during 1937, 
only a part of the expected receipts from the N..F. and R. B. are given as it is the desire of the 
Committee to budget the receipts more equally over the ten-year period. No doubt the total re- 
ceipts from these publications will be materially larger than the estimates. The following is 
suggested: 


NR rd tai en tana ea .... $18,000.00 
National Formulary............ cia 17,500 .00 
a ere Pika a> 6,000 .00 
YeaAR Book and Abstracts. . et 1,500 .00 
Int. Life Membership Fund.... Fox 1,000 .00 
JOURNAL... see eeet seio8 9,500.00 $48,500.00 


Volume 22 of the Year Book was paid for in 1936 and the Pharmaceutical Abstracts for 
1936 were published monthly in the JouRNAL. Volume 23 of the YEAR Book, which is the last 
of the series, will be issued in 1937 and the Pharmaceutical Abstracts for 1937 will be carried in 
the JOURNAL. It is, therefore. necessary to include in the Budget for General Expenses, $3500.00 
for the YEAR Book and also to increase the appropriation for the JOURNAL in the budget for Open 
Accounts, from $15,000.00 to $16,500.00 to cover the expenses of the abstracts. This double 
charge will not be necessary after 1937. The appropriation for the N. F. in the following proposed 
budget has been increased to take care of the revision expenses, as recommended by Chairman 
Gathercoal: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GENERAL EXPENSES. 


No. 1 Salaries.. Se ad ct etdlh Hensdatexeuetees $11,700.00 
No. 2 Maintenance of Building... Per, Le er 4,000 .00 
No. 3 Telegraph & Telephone. . Wcdes ielewuls.s 250 .00 
ee! ee SC. abc oh ca 22 ce eee ee eee 1,200 .00 
No. 5 Printing, Postage & Stationery ret Per 800.00 
No. 6 Office Supplies...... eee owe w hehe wen 200 .00 
No. 7 Traveling Expenses sseaas ciwledec thes ews 750.00 
Sk. ae SE I Inc's das cen snus cuctebdeeceuuas 50.00 
Se al peek cx de ows eecuereeel 75.00 
De, Be Ga wadvicees vascccucaceede deevedeeetts 50.00 
Pe, Be I gs oat Senn dnc ncvcbcerennawrennee 200 .00 
ET TTT Pe rt eee 25.00 
No. 13 Section on Education & Legislation.............. 25.00 
No. 14 Section on Practical Pharmacy & Dispensing...... 25.00 
No. 15 Section on Commercial Interests............... 25.00 
No. 16 Section on Historical Pharmacy........... 25.00 
No. 17 Committee on Proprietary Medicine............ 100.00 
No. 18 Committee on Local and Student Branches....... 75.00 
No. 19 Committee on Membership..................... 500.00 
No. 20 Committee on Pharmacy Laws.................. 350.00 
DOn. BR Gee ok ood oo ee ie een ee 50.00 
No. 22 Committee on Pharmacy Week.................. 500 .00 
No. 23 Inter-Society Color Council..................... 25.00 
BUS. BE Garena a TN ss 5 5 se ee i 50.00 
No. 25 International Pharmaceutical Federation.......... 120.00 
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No. 26 Metric Association. 4g Se fe ee a eee 10.00 
No. 27. American Council on Pharmaceutical Education... 200 .00 
ob Se ee 6a Ma ee an ean 8 3,500 .00 
No. 29 Library... te siete ati Sarna a teed knoe eee ee aaa © a 50.00 


No. 30 Exhibits....... re Bee at a Ui aed mre 400.00 $25,330.00 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR OPEN ACCOUNTS. 


No. 31 JouRNAL and ABSTRACTS 


Ee. tte ana de dies 9800 .00 
(6) Clerical Expense................. 1200.00 
(c) Postage & Stationery............. 300 .00 
(d) Freight, Drayage & Miscel........ 200.00 


Neg on we bie x nis se 0k woe 5000.00 $16,500.00 


No. 32 NATIONAL FORMULARY REVISION 


(a) Clerical Expenses................ 1 
Ee 

(c) Supplies & Miscell..... 

(d) Chairman’s Trav. Exps... 


(e) Revision and Research....... — $6,000 .00 
UU ee ey PE UII. oes cc ce cessed cvcchoce 500 .00 


No. 34 Badges & Bars............ PE eT EE Ee oe 50.00 23,050 .00 


$48,380 .00 


It will be noted that the appropriations for Maintenance, Telegraph and Telephone, 
Printing, Postage and Stationery and Office Supplies and for the Local and Student Branches 
Committee have been increased and that $350.00 is added to the budget for the special Committee 
on Modernization of Pharmacy Laws at the request of its Chairman, and $400.00 for Exhibits to 
cover the costs at meetings of the medical, dental and hospital associations and at the A. A. A. S 

Although the receipts will probably be higher than the estimates, it will be necessary to 
continue to curtail expenses wherever possible in order to conserve the balance for later years 
when receipts will be less. Later, it will probably be necessary to make additions to the budget 
to extend present activities and to cover the new activities which have been proposed and are under 
consideration. 

(Motion No.31) Itismoved by Swain that the budget for 1937 be approved as submitted. 
With the approval of the Chairman of the Council, a vote is called for at this time. It will be con- 
sidered as tentative if there is objection. 

63. Selection of Auditors. The Chairman of the Committee on Finance recommends the 
employment of W. A. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., to audit the accounts of the AssocraTION for 1936, 
in accordance with Article VIII of Chapter IV of the By-Laws. This Company has audited the 
accounts since 1922. The appropriation for the audit has been $75.00 for each year. 

(Motion No.32) Itismoved by Swain that W. A. Johnson be employed to atidit the ac- 
counts of the AssocraTION for 1936. 

64. Applicants for Membership. The following applications, properly endorsed, were 
submitted: 

No. 82, Edwin Leonard, 70 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y.; No. 83, Edmond J. Quinn, 
106 N. Lee Ave., Rochville Centre, N. Y.; No. 84, R. Perchard, 391 Poplar St., Roslindale, Mass.; 
No. 85, Frank Berman, 911 Prospect Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C.; No. 86, C. R. Bundt, 314 Michigan 
St., Toledo, Ohio; No. 87, Jack P. Maddex, c/o Kearfoot Drug Co., Martinsville, Va.; No. 88, 
J. Milton Early, 1419 W. Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 89, Sister Marie G. Fox, St. Thomas 
Hospital, Nashville, Tenn.; No. 90, Ruth E. Barnett, Allentown Hospital, Allentown, Pa.; No. 91, 
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William Celli, Box 356, Pullman, Wash.; No. 92, Allen Phels, 1722 B St., Pullman, Wash.; No. 
93, Ruby Rogers, Box 841, Pullman, Wash.; No. 94, Edith Richter, Box 878, Pullman, Wash.; 
No. 95, Howard Fricke, 605 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash.; No. 96, Harold Simonds, Box 356, 
Pullman, Wash.; No. 97, Walter H. Hartung, Univ. of Md., Baltimore, Md.; No. 98, J. P. Remen- 
snyder, 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y.; No. 99, W. V. Slavin, Greene & Coulter Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; No. 100, L. C. Riesch, 1327 W. Lippincott St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 101, Bernard 
Greenberg, 3346 Steuben Ave., New York, N.-Y.; No. 102, H. F. Collins, 2000 R. I. Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C.; No. 103, J. J. McLaughlin, 416 River St., Paterson, N. J.; No. 104, Paul 
Soderdahl, 715 S. Wood St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 105, L. W. Finkel, 1508 Widener P1., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; No. 106, J. M. Bloch, 1326 E. 22nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 107, E. L. Schwabe, 3417 
Main St., Foster Hall, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 108, Vartkess H. Simonian, Royal College of Pharmacy, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

(Motion No. 33) Vote on applications for membership in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAI 
ASSOCIATION. 

E. F. Kery, Secretary. 


LETTER NO. 8. 


65. Minutes of the Meeting af the Council. Motion No. 30 (Council Letters No. 6, page 
88, and No. 7, page 88) has been carried and the minutes are approved as corrected. 

66. Budget for 1937. Motion No. 31 (Council Letter No. 7, page 88) has been carried, 
and the budget is approved. Dr. R. P. Fischelis is recorded as not voting on this motion. 

67. Selection of Auditor. Motion No. 32 (Council Letter No. 7, page 88) has been carried, 
and W. A. Johnson is employed to audit the accounts of the AssocraTIon for 1936. 

68. Election of Members. Motion No. 33 (Council Letter No. 7, page 90) has been 
carried, and applicants for membership numbered 82 to 108, inclusive, are declared elected. 

69. Use of the Text of the N. F. VI. The following communication has been received from 
Chairman DuMez of the Committee on Publications: 

“T have reviewed the sample pages of Dr. Thornton’s ‘Medical Formulary,’ and find that 
the manner in which the text of the National Formulary is used therein for comment is not ob- 
jectionable. I therefore, recommend that permission be granted to Lea and Febiger to use the 
text of the N. F. VI for comment in Dr. Thornton’s ‘Medical Formulary,’ and that the customary 
fee of $5.00 be charged.” 

(Motion No. 34) It is moved by DuMez that Lea & Febiger be granted permission to use 
the text of the N. F. VI in Dr. Thornton’s “‘Medical Formulary,” with the customary acknowledg- 
ment and at the usual fee of $5.00. 

70. Committee on Modernization of Pharmacy Laws. In accordance with Motion No. 23 
(Council Letter No. 6, page 87), a meeting of the Committee was held in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHARMACY on January 17th, beginning at 10 a.m., with the following members present: R. L. 
Swain, Chairman, H. C. Christensen, R. C. Wilson, Arthur D. Baker and H. V. DeHaven. Editor 
Eberle and Secretary Kelly met with the Committee. Robert P. Fischelis advised by telegram 
that he was unable to be present. A morning and afternoon session were held, and the work of 
the Committee was carefully planned. 

71. Applicants for Membership. The following applications, properly endorsed and ac- 
companied with the first year’s dues, have been received: 

No. 109, Franz Bogner, 3215'/, Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 110, Jerrold D. 
Peever, Jerine, Inc., P. O. Box 1746, Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 111, Dorothy P. Dewar, 26 Silver Ave., 
F., Fort Mitchell, Ky.; No. 112, Irving Edelson, 1392 Sterling Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 113, 
Dusha Premysler Schwartz, 4111 Church Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 114, Harold Sigurd Sand- 
berg, 25 Richards Rd., E. Weymouth, Mass.; No. 115, William Bryan Smith, Stuart Circle Hos- 
pital, Richmond, Va.; No. 116, Armen T. Kirk, 46 Linnet St., West Roxbury, Mass.; No. 117, 
Sister Louise de Paul O’Brien, Frankstown Ave. & Wash. Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 118, 
Ludwell Dunkin, 2525 S. Downing, Denver, Colo.; No. 119, Percy Delas Liddell, 518—42nd St., 
Fairfield, Ala.; No. 120, Pauline Boyd, 660—14th St. Pl., Des Moines, Iowa; No. 121, Alida 
Elenore Paquett (Reverend Sister), 318 Sabattus, Lewiston, Me.; No. 122, Maxwell S. Riegel, 
Main St., Clifton Spgs., N. Y.; No. 123, H. Watson Dreyfus, County Hospital, San Bernardino; 
No. 124, Sister Joanna Hulseman, 2415 N. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; No. 125, 
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Joseph Herman Brussels, United Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y.; No. 126, Sister M. Ful- 
gentia Siebenbrock, 1607 So. Main St., Fort Worth, Texas; No. 127, Sister Jeanne Marie, St. 
Josephs Hospital, Lorain, Ohio; No. 128, Jane Carroll, St. Vincents Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
No. 129, Frederick J. Griffiths, 636—11th Ave., New York, N. Y.; No. 130, Henry C. Rinn, 16 W. 
Pine St., Lodi, Calif.; No. 131, Frank D. Troth, Jr., 3902 Main St., Riverside, Calif.; No. 132, 
Neal Daniel Ryan, 19 Greene, New York, N. Y.; No. 133, Jorge R. Chapman V., P. O. Box 21F, 
Penama, R. P.; No. 134, John C. Filipowicz, 800 E. Center, Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 135, Majorie 
Moburg, Currier Hall, Iowa City, Iowa; No. 136, Joseph Genovese, 3106 Grand Ave., Astoria, 
L. I., N. Y.; No. 137, Wm. August Worner, 705 Canal St., New Orleans, La.; No. 138, E. Grover 
Stevens, U. S. Veterans Hospital, Roseburg, Ore.; No. 139, Raymond J. Hansen, 1698 Manz St., 
Muskegon, Mich.; No. 140, Joseph C. Heckman, 116 Myrtle, Girard, Pa.; No. 141, William F. 
Howes, 1918 Park Rd., N. W., Washington, D. C.; No. 142, Paul V. Mancy, 2823 First Ave. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; No. 143, Albert Elmer Pacini, 155 E. Ohio, Chicago, IIl.; No. 144, Harvey 
B. Van Slyke, 82A Thomas Hall, Gainesville, Fla.; No. 145, Harold Alfred Jeskey, 5427 Ruskin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; No. 146, Leo Meisel, 318 N. Mariposa, Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 147, Don 
Anthony, 682 S. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 148, Grover Thomas Hoover, 1210 
Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio; No. 149, Edith M. Bruster, 33 E. Main St., Beckley, W. Va.; 
No. 150, Jesse B. Brown, Jr., Emory University Hospital, Emory, Ga.; No. 151, Fred Royce 
Franzoui, Jr., 608 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; No. 152, Sister M. Jeanette, 152—11— 
89th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 

(Motion No. 35) 
ASSOCIATION. 


Vote on applications for membership in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


E. F. Keiry, Secretary. 











TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO FRANK E. MORTENSON 





A group of friends and co-workers gave a 
testimonial dinner to Frank E. Mortenson, 
recently, at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
The occasion was in the nature of a jubilee to 
celebrate the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
Fair Trade Act. This testimonial was most 
fitting as well as deserved; all of those present 
paid tribute to him who occupied the seat of 
honor wedring a ten-gallon Stetson Cow Boy 
hat. The hat was in payment of a debt by 
Walter Cousins, who averred that the Fair 


Trade Act would never be held constitutional 
by the courts. 

A parchment scroll signed by those present 
was presented to him, who received this token 
of friendship with much emotion. In his brief 
remarks he gave credit to the many who made 
the work of Fair Trade legislation possible, 
and he urged the continuance of effort to 
maintain and carry on for the benefit of inde- 
pendent business. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA IN TEXAS. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly contains 
an article on the Epidemic Cholera in Texas, 
1833-1834, by J. Villasana Haggard. It de- 
scribesitsravages. Dr. Ignacio Sandejas was in 
charge of the hospital in Monterey. He had 
employed ‘‘the most reasonable prescriptions 
from among a great number offered him during 
the first attacks of the epidemic. The re- 
sults were fatal in every case. Patients 
usually died within five hours after entering 
the hospital.”” In desperation ‘“‘Dr. Sandejas 
went about the city in search of a new pre- 
scription. While engaged in this quest he 
heard that the residents of an indigent section 
of the city kad discovered a cure for cholera. 
It consisted of giving the patient repeated 
drinks of lime water on the second water of 
nixtamal,! known as nejayote.”” “He im- 
mediately availed himself of the prescription 
and, with slight additions, supplied it to his 
patients. He was soon able to publish the 
following statement of results: “ . . . .during 
the eight days that the epidemic has raged in 
this city over two hundred persons attacked 
by cholera have been cured with this pre- 
scription; and within the last seven days no 
one has died in the hospital... *’ The pre- 
scription follows: 

“One slice of peyote, one finger in width 
and two fingers in length is allowed to boil in 
one cup of water. The liquid is then strained. 
To this liquid is added as much purified slaked 
lime as will be held on a silver real. It should 
then be stirred and drunk. If the systems 
are not lessened within a half hour, the dose 
must be repeated.”’ Then follow instructions 
of care, treatments and foods for the patients. 

Lastly, the narcotic effects of peyote 


(without the unwelcome results of opium) 
are well known; It is more soothing than 
opium.*” 


Further parts of the article state that there 
were 43,000 sick at one time and the deaths 
about 18,000. 

1 Nixtamal—(From the Aztec mextamalli, 
composed of nexail, lye and tomalli, tamal.— 
Ramas y DvUarte, Feliz, Diccinario de mejica- 
nismos, Imprenta de Eduardo Dublan, Mexico, 
1895). Corn boiled in lime water. 

? Ignacio Sandejas, August 13, 1833. Printed 
document, Spanish Archives, University of 
Texas. 

* Same as foregoing foot-note. 





The parts of the article are reprinted be- 
cause of the history of the epidemic and also 
because of the prescription. It may be that 
other treatments contributed to the cures but 
there evidently was a different viewpoint of 
peyote than at present. Undoubtedly, the 
seriousness of the effect and results from the 
use of peyote warrants the legal action and 
probably, there is little, if amy, need of this 
very dangerous drug. Still there are reasons 
for the beginnings of the use of a drug that 
require a knowledge of the history which 
brought this about. 


HONOR ROLL IN MEDICINE. 


Modern Medicine has again compiled an 
“Honor Roll of Men Who Made Medical 
Progress in 1936.’’ About half of those named 
did their work in fields directly or closely related 
to pharmacy. Among those named are: 
William Dameshek, assistant professor of 
Medicine in Tufts College Medical School, and 
Abraham Meyerson, clinical professor of 
psychiatry at Harvard Medical School, Boston 
—for clinical investigations in the uses of 
benzedrine and in the equilibrating of sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic drugs. 

Lester Dragstedt, University of Chicago— 
for research in physiology, work on the glandu- 
lar product, lipocaic. Thomas Francis, Jr., 
and T. P. McGill, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research—for development of in- 
fluenza vaccine. H. F. Helmholz and A. E. 
Oasterberg, Mayo Clinic—for clinical research 
with mandelic acid. Elliott P. Joslin, Boston, 
—for research in diabetes, new protamine 
insulin. 

Thomas Parran, surgeon general, U. S. 
Public Health Service—for initiating a fight on 
syphilis. R. R. Williams, New York—for the 
discovery on the chemical formula Vitamin B, 
resulting in its synthesis. 


THE SECTION OF MEDICINE AND 
SCIENCE OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


According to present plans for the Inter- 
national Exposition in Paris in May 1937, 
announced by the French High Commissioner, 
three large pavilions will be devoted to medi- 
cine and science. Special emphasis will be 
placed on the precise scientific character of 
modern medicine as compared to the hit-or- 
miss methods of the nineteenth century. It is 
planned that the exhibit, which it is expected 
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will be of special interest to members of the 
medical and allied professions, will be so ar- 
ranged and displayed as to be easily under- 
stood by the layman.— Science. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL 


REMEDIES. 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ARTICLES HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED AS CONFORMING TO THE RULES 
OF THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADMISSION TO NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REME- 
pies. A COPY OF THE RULES ON WHICH THE 
COUNCIL BASES ITS ACTION WILL BE SENT ON 
APPLICATION.—PAUL NICHOLAS LEECH, Secre- 
lary. 


PROCAINE-ABBOTT (See New and Non- 
official Remedies, 1936, p. 67). 
The following dosage form has been accepted: 


Sterile Ampoules Procaine Hydrochloride Crystals for 
Spinal Anesthesia, 50 mg 


SCARLET FEVER STREPTOCOCCIC 
TOXIN, U. S. P. (See New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1936, p. 388). 

Mulford Biological Laboratories, 
Dohme, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Sharp & 


Scarlet Fever Streptococcus Toxin for Immunization- 
Mulford: Prepared by the method of Drs. Dick under 
U.S. Patent 1,547,369 (July 29, 1925; expires 1942) by 
license of the Scarlet Fever Committee Incorporated 
Marketed in packages of five ampoule-vials containing, 
respectively, 500, 2,000, 8,000, 25,000 and from 80,000 
to 100,000 skin test doses; also in packages containing 
ten complete treatments consisting of six 10-cc. vials, 
one containining 500 skin test doses per cubic centi- 
meter, one containing 2,000 skin test doses per cubic 
centimeter, one containing 8,000 skin test doses per 
cubic centimeter, one containing 25,000 skin test 
doses per cubic centimeter and two containing from 
80,000 to 100,000 skin test doses per 2 cubic centimeters. 


PERNOSTON.—Butyl-8-bromallyl _ barbi- 
turic acid.—5-(butyl-2)-5-8-brompropenyl ma- 
lonylurea.— [CH(CH;)CH2CHs;]|(CH2CBr:CH,) 
C-CONH-CONH:- Co. Pernoston differs from 
barbital (diethylbarbituric acid) in that both 
of the ethyl groups of the latter are replaced, 
one by a (normal) secondary butyl group, and 
the other by a substituted brominated allyl 
group. 

Actions and Uses.—The actions and uses of 
pernoston are essentially similar to those of 
barbital, but pernoston is more active than 
barbital and is used in correspondingly smaller 
doses. It is promptly absorbed and is rapidly 
changed and destroyed within the body. It is 
used in combating insomnia due to emotional 
strain and nervous instability. In therapeutic 
doses it is said to produce no demonstrable 
toxic effects on the heart, lungs, blood vessels 
and kidneys; it does not interfere with the 
physiologic activities of these organs. 

Dosage: One tablet (3 grains) given one-half 
hour before sleep is desired, preferably followed 
by a glass of warm milk or lemonade. For 
hypnosis in the presence of pain: one tablet 
given in conjunction with aminopyrine or 
acetylsalicylic acid. 
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Manufactured by J. D. Riedel-E. de Haen, A. G., 


Berlin, Germany (Riedel-de Haen, Inc., New York, 
distributor) U. S. patent 1,739,662 (December 17, 
1929, expires 1946). U.S. trademark 266,216 


Pernoston Tablets, 3 grains 

Pernoston occurs as a fine, white, 
powder, with a slightly bitter taste; 
soluble in alcohol and ether; very slightly soluble in 
cold water; insoluble in the paraffin hydrocarbons 
A saturated aqueous solution is acid to litmus paper 
Pernoston melts at 130 to 133 C 

Place approximately 1 Gm. of Pernoston in a 25-cc 
glass stoppered cylinder, add 10 cc. of water al lec 
sodium hydroxide solution and shake for one minute, 
filter through paper and divide into two portions 
to one portion add 1 cc. of mercury bichloride solu- 
tion: a white precipitate results, soluble in 10 cc. of 
ammonia water; to the other portion add 5 cc. of 
silver nitrate solution: a white precipitate results, 
soluble in 5 cc. of ammonia water 

Fuse about 0.1 Gm. of pernoston and 1 Gm. of 
crushed potassium hydroxide, previously moistened 
with 1 cc. of alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution, 
in a nickel crucible: it is decomposed with the 
evolution of ammonia; cool, dissolve the residue in 
10 ce. of water, add 10 cc. of diluted nitric acid, filter 
through paper; to the filtrate add 5 cc. of silver 
nitrate solution: a curdy dirty white precipitate 
results, soluble in excess of stronger ammonia water 

Dissolve 0.1 Gm. of pernoston in 1 cc. of sulfuric 
acid: the liquid assumes a yellow color, changing 
slowly to a brownish red, finally to a dark red 
Place 1 Gm. of pernoston in a 25-cc. glass stoppered 
cylinder, add 10 cc. of water, shake for one minute, 
filter through paper and divide into two portions; 
to one portion add 0.5 cc. of a saturated bromine 
water: an immediate discoloration occurs; to the 
other portion add 0.1 cc. of tenth-normal potassium 
permanganate: a yellow color appears immediately 

Boil 0.5 Gm. of pernoston with 50 cc. of water for 
two minutes: no odor develops; cool and filter: 
separate portions of 10 cc. each of the filtrate yield 
no opalescence with 1 cc. of diluted nitric acid and 
1 cc. of silver nitrate solution (chloride); no turbidity 
with 1 cc. of diluted nitric acid and 1 cc. of barium 
nitrate solution (sulfate); no coloration or precipi 
tation on saturation with hydrogen sulfide (salts of 
heavy metals). 

Incinerate about 1 Gm. of pernoston, accurately 
weighed: the residue does not exceed 0.1 per cent 
Transfer about 0.25 Gm. of pernoston, accurately 
weighed, to a bomb tube; determine the bromine 
content by the Carius method the amount of 
bromine found should be not less than 26.1 per cent 
nor more than 26.6 per cent Dissolve about 0.5 
Gm. of pernoston, accurately weighed, in 25 cc. of 
previously neutralized alcohol; dilute with an equal 
volume of water and titrate with tenth-normal 
sodium hydroxide solution, using thymolphthalein 
as an indicator; the amount of tenth-normal sodium 
hydroxide solution consumed ———! to not less 
than 98.5 per cent nor more than 101.5 per cent of 
sec. butyl-bromallyl barbituric acid 


SODIUM GOLD THIOSULFATE (See New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, 1936, p. 223). 


Gold Sodium Thiosulfate-Merck. 
of sodium gold thiosulfate-N. N. R 


Rahway, N. J 
(Ampuls 0.1 to 1.0 


crystalline 
completely 


-A brand 


Manufactured by Merck & Co., Inc., 
No U. S. patent or trademark 
Gm.) 

PENTOBARBITAL SODIUM-LILLY (See 
New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1936, p. 109). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Ampoules Pentobarbital Sodium-Lilly, 0.5 Gm. (71/+: 
grains): Each ampoule contains the stated amount of 
pentobarbital sodium and is accompanied by a 2 cc. 


size ampoule of distilled water —Courtesy J. A 
Jan. 16, 1937. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE ARBORETUM. 


Fifteen acres of woodland have been added 
to the Connecticut Arboretum at Connecticut 
College in a gift from forty donors interested 
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The 
names of all the donors have been affixed to 
the deed, which specifies that the property 
shall be set aside forever as a wild-life preserve. 


in the development of the arboretum. 


THE FLOODS. 


Readers have been made acquainted of the 
disastrous floods and to the members in the 
afflicted area the sympathy and sorrow of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is 
Cincinnati has relatively and 
directly suffered greatest loss; Louisville has 
been severely stricken and other cities pro- 
portionately have suffered greatly. Pittsburgh 
has had great loss and destruction and also 
West Virginia sections. These losses cannot be 
estimated but as far as is possible the Govern- 
ment, States and the Red Cross and other 
divisions have entered into the work of relief; 
at best this cannot restore the loss sustained, 
the suffering, and health—the efforts of those 
who have not been stricken will alleviate and 
comfort. 

Since the above was written, other sections 
have sufiered great losses, among them Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Cairo, IIl. 


expressed. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


In an address to the Scientific Section of 
the Birmingham Branch of the Society Dr. 
E. G. Bryant, head of the Pharmaceutical 
Department of the Central Technical College, 
gave an account of the relationship between 
Zoélogy and Pharmacy. 

In the January number of the Maryland 
Pharmacist, John C. Krantz depicts his active 
life in an interesting way, referring for his refer- 
ences to actual experience: and while he liked 
the old shop he expressed himself as interested 
and happy in his modern establishment. 

Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., Professor of Phar 
macology, University of Maryland Medical 
School, addressed the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Garrett Heights School, Baltimore, on 
January 7th. LEarlier in the same evening, 
Dr. Krantz spoke before the Torch Club of 
Baltimore on recent advances in chemo-therapy. 

A surprise party was tendered Jesse L. 
Hopkins by employees of J. L. Hopkins & Co., 
January 13th. The occasion celebrated 47 
years of the company’s business life. 

John K. Clemmer, Miami, was elected 


President of the Florida State Board of Phar- 
Other new officers are: 
and Victor 


1s @ 
Wray, 


macy for 1937. 


Atwood, Jacksonville, 
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Haines City, Vice-Presidents; J. H. Haughton, 
Palatka, Secretary-Treasurer; W.M. Hankins, 
Daytona, continues as a member of the Board. 

Frederick C. A. Schaefer was reélected 
president of the New York Branch of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at 
the recent meeting in New York City. Other 
officers, also reélected, are: Otto F. A. Canis, 
Vice President; Horace T. F. Givens, Secretary; 
Turner F. Currens, Treasurer. 

A farewell dinner was given to John Culley, 
in San Francisco. Mr. Culley is leaving for 
Ogden, Utah, where he is planning to open a 
professional pharmacy. 

A parchment scroll, signed by all in atten- 
dance, and an engraved silver plaque were 
presented to Mr. Culley by Albert A. Hansen, 
chairman of the All-Pharmaceutical Committee 
who staged the event under the auspices of 
the Allied Drug Travelers. George Frates, 
past-president of the California Pharmaceutical 
Association presided. Among the speakers 
were: Ray Whidden, William Rutherford, 
past-president of the California Pharmaceutical 
Association; Louis J. Fischl, president of the 
Northern California Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion; Waldemar Gnerich, secretary of the 
N.C. R. D.A.; Angelo Bosso, president of the 
San Francisco Retail Druggists’ Association, 
Prof. R. Misch, University of California 
College of Pharmacy, and Arthur Narveson, 
president of the Allied Drug Travelers of 
California. 

Dean Howard C. Newton and Professor 
Heber W. Youngken, of Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, were speakers at the New 
Hampshire mid-winter meeting at Concord, 
January 25th. 

Dean John L. Dandreau, of St. John’s 
University College o Pharmacy, greets the 
readers of The New York State Pharmacist for 
January. 

Dean C. Leonard O’Connell, University of 
Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy and Associate 
Dean George C. Schicks, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity College of Pharmacy, were speakers at 
Connecticut mid-winter meeting of the State 
Association. The legislative program was 
led by Hugh P. Beirne, of New Haven. 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh, refers to a dona- 
tion of a framed indicator whereby the record 
by photography of the panorama from Braid 
Hills may be viewed. It has been presented 
by our honorary member in Edinburgh, 
William Mair, and accepted by Edinburgh 
Corporation. 
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GEORGE C. DIEKMAN. 

Dr. George C. Diekman, member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 
1898, a member of the New York Board of 
Pharmacy since 1895 and a former Professor 
of pharmacy at New York College of Phar- 
macy, Columbia University, died January 
30th at his home in Brooklyn, after a month’s 
illness. He would have been 75 years old 
on February 10th. His widow, Mrs. Clara 
Kerker Diekman, and a daughter, Miss Emma 
L. Diekman, survive. 

George C. Diekman graduated from the 
Edward Bush School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 





GEORGE C. DIEKMAN. 
“History, College Pharmacy, City of 
New York,” 1929. 


continued his studies at private schools and 
academies and was graduated with the “Bliz- 
zard” class of 1888, from the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York receiving the 
first alumni prize, a gold medal. He received 
his M.D. degree from the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in 1891. He joined the 
faculty of the New York College of Pharmacy 
in 1891 and advanced to full professorship in 
1897 until 1927. 

In addition to his work as professor, Dr. 
Diekman served the College as secretary of the 
Faculty, Associate Dean and as member of the 
University Council. 


WILHELM BODEMANN. 


Wilhelm Bodemann was born in Hanover, 
Germany, June 6, 1846. After the usual school- 
ing he became apprenticed in a pharmacy at 
Bremerhaven for several years. In 1866 he 
came to the United States and located in 
Milwaukee where he was employed in a whole- 
sale drug house. In 1867 he moved to Chicago 
and clerked for the well-known drug firm of 
Moench & Reinhold. He embarked in the 
drug business in 1869 in partnership with W. 
Hasselbeck at Harrison and State Streets, 


Chicago. This drug store narrowly escaped 





WILHELM BODEMANN. 


the Chicago Fire of 1871 which burned buildings 
to the north of his location but gave the firm 
an advantage financially which enabled Wil- 
helm to become sole owner in 1872 and to move 
the pharmacy to a better location at Van 
Buren and State Streets. Here the store was 
burned out in the second Chicago Fire of 1874 
and later re-opened at the corner of State 
Street and Jackson Boulevard. In 1886 Wil- 
helm established a branch store in Hyde Park 
and soon afterward disposed of his downtown 
store and gave the Hyde Park store his un- 
divided attention. Here he remained until 
1923 when he retired from active business. 

He was active in many pharmaceutical or- 
ganizations, a life member of the AMERICAN 
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PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, a strong sup- 
porter of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ 
Association and the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association and one of the organizers of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, of 
which he was permanent chairman of the 
Telephone Committee. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Pharmacy Board from 1899 
to 1907, also as a member of the Revision 
Committee of the United States Pharmacopceia 
for ten years. He was appointed by the Federal 
Government Inspector of Medical Supplies for 
Indian affairs and served as a member of the 
Jury of Awards for Pharmacy at the Exposi- 
tions at St. Louis in 1904 and San Francisco 
in 1915. His greatest interest was in the pro- 
motion of veteran druggists’ associations. He 
was a charter member of the Chicago Veteran 
Druggists’ and its permanent 
Recording Secretary up to the time of his 
death. 

His wife, and his only daughter 
Ottie, had preceded him in death. He is 
survived by a son-in-law and two grandsons 
and a niece and nephew; the nephew, Julius 
Schroeder, succeeded him in business at the 
Hyde Park store. 

Wilhelm Bodemann died January 3, 1937, 
and was buried January 6th in Mount Hope 
Cemetery.—W. B. D. 


Association 


Dora, 


DR. ELIAS H. BARTLEY. 


Dr. Elias Hudson Bartley, chemist and 
physician, died in his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 12th—aged 87 years. 

Dr. Bartley was a teacher and author in the 
field of medical chemistry for many years. 
He bezan the teaching of science in the high 
school in Princeton in 1873, and was later 
connected with the faculties of Cornell Univer- 
sity and Swarthmore College. From 1892 to 
1902 he was dean and professor of organic 
chemistry at the Brookly College of Pharmacy. 
He was professor of chemistry, toxicology and 
pediatrics at the Long Island College Hospital 
from 1901 to 1915. 


CHIEF PHARMACIST DIES. 


Cletus O. Stearns, Chief Pharmacist at the 
Marine Hospital, New York City, died De- 
cember 3lst. He graduated at Ohio Northern 
University. He served in 1905 at the Marine 
Hospital, in Boston; at Baltimore, Ellis 
Island, Stapleton, Chicago, Hygienic Labora- 
tory, Washington; and Paris, France.—Ray- 
MOND D. KINSEY. 
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Dr. Julius Oscar Stieglitz, chairman of the 
department of chemistry at the University of 
Chicago for twenty-one years, and a member 
of the faculty for forty-four years, died of 
pneumonia in the Chicago Memorial hos- 
pital, January 10th, aged 69 years. 

He was a former president of the American 
Chemical Society, and of the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Medicine, and a former vice-president 
of the chemistry section of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Stieglitz was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin with the degree of Ph.D. in 
chemistry. Returning to the United States, 
he studied at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., in 1890, and the same year was em- 
ployed as a chemist by Parke, Davis & Co. 
During the World War he was adviser to the 
Federal Trade Commission, a special expert 
for the Public Health Service, and chairman 
of the division of synthetic drugs of the Na- 
tional Research Council, continuing as vice- 
chairman of the council’s division of chemis- 
try until 1921. 


Michae) H. Corrigan, for eighteen years 
president of the Rhode Island College of 
Pharmacy and for 47 years a pharmacist in 
Rhode Island, died January 16th, in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Providence. Mr. Corrigan 
served as a member of the Providence Board 
of Public Safety, as a member of the State 
Board of Pharmacy for twenty-two years and 
as chairman of the Food and Drug Commis- 
sioners for many years. 


WILL OF FREDERICK B. KILMER. 


The bequest of the late Frederick B. Kilmer 
provides a trust fund for AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, of $3000.00, the 
income from which is to be applied, in the 
form of a prize, to rewarding of meritorious 
work in pharmacognosy. Two sons of the late 
Joyce Kilmer, soldier poet, will each receive 
$25,602.00 from the estate of their grandfather, 
Frederick B. Kilmer. Others who share are a 
sister and a daughter of the late Anda Kilmer. 
A grandson, named above as son of the late 
Joyce Kilmer, has been writing verse. The 
estate has been valued as in excess of 
$400,000.00. 

Dr. Kilmer was a member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION from 1886 until 
the time of his demise. 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


January 25th, New Hampshire Pharmaceu- 
tical Association (Mid-Winter), Concord. Jan- 
uary 27th, New Jersey Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (Mid-Winter), Elizabeth. January 
28th, Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association 
(Mid-Winter), Hartford. 

February 10th—23rd, West Indies Cruise of 
Associated Chain Stores. February 12th, 
Maine Pharmaceutical Association (Mid-Win- 
ter), Augusta. February 17th, Iowa Phar- 
maceutical Association, Des Moines. February 
23rd—25th, Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City. 


OFFICERS OF WASHINGTON BRANCH, 
A. PH. A. 


At its reorganization meeting, the following 
officers were elected by Washington Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. President, W. Paul Briggs; First Vice- 
President, F. A. Delgado; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, S. L. Hilton; Third Vice-President, W. 
F. Howes; Secretary, V. B. Norelli; Treasurer, 
W. T. McCloskey; Member Council, A. C. 
Taylor. Chairmen: Membership, Fred Camp- 
bell; Legislative, E. F. Kelly; Research, 
Lyman F. Kebler; Fraternal and Medical 
Relations, D. L. Publicity, Paul 
Reznek. 

Dr. A. G. DuMez, former president, presided; 
H. C. Fuller, former secretary-treasurer, acted 
as secretary. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
NORTHERN OHIO DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Maxwell; 


Northern Ohio druggisis will celebrate the 
golden Anniversary of N. O. D. A. during the 
last week of January, the Golden Jubilee Ban- 
quet will be held on January 27th with Dr. 
H. V. Arny as the principal speaker. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE DRUG-TRADE 

CONFERENCE. 

R. L. Swain was chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference—see note, page 1186, 
JouRNAL, for election of officers. 

Resolutions approved, related to approval 
of principles and objectives of fair-trade 
legislation. 


December 


Making mandatory to place name 
and address of manufacturer, processor, dis- 


tributor, etc., on label. Providing for ay. point- 


ment of pharmacists on Boards of Health. 
Prohibit advertisements for remedies of vene- 
real diseases to lay public. Effective legis- 
lation on Foods and Drugs, without delay 

Resolutions on death of Philip I. Heuisler 
were prepared for permanent record and sub- 
mission to his family and business associates. 


TRI-STATE SESSION PLANNED. 


Arrangements are being made for a tri-state 
convention in which the Mississippi Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, the Louisiana Pharmaceutical 
Association, and the association of one other 
southern state will take part, to be held in 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Belief that a tri-state meeting, similar to 
ones in El Paso of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas, will draw a bigger attendance than would 
three separate conventions, is expressed by Wil- 
liam August Worner, chairman of the board of 
the Louisiana Pharmaceutical Association. He 
points out also that better displays of manu 
facturers’ goods are given at the larger meet- 
ings. 

PLAN NEW PHARMACY JOURNAL. 


Publication monthly of a Central American 
review of pharmacy and natural sciences was 
voted by the recent meeting of the First Phar- 
maceutical Congress of Central America and 
Panama, Guatemala. 


DRUG PROGRESS. 


Itlinois Pharmaceutical Association has es- 
tablished an official publication, Drug Progress. 
The editor is William F. Sullivan and the publi- 
cation committee is composed of J. Harry 
Lindahl, Chicago; Michael Kerwin, Joliet; 
Louis L. Mrazek, Chicago. The first issue 
carries an historical article on ‘“‘The Birth 
and Growth of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association” by William B. Day. The legal 
and legislative news were prepared by Samuel 
Shkolnik, Legal Counsel. Various phases are 
presented by the editor and reports of com- 
mittees. Ralph E. Terry contributed an article 
“From the Bystander.” 


DRUG-CHEMICAL DINNER. 


Organization for the twelfth annual dinner 
of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade on 
March 4th in the Waldorf-Astoria has been 
completed; R. D. Keim is chairman of the 
program committee; Joseph M. Wafer, of the 
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Industrial Chemical Sales Co., heads the recep- COPELAND BILL. 
tion committee, and Turner F. Currens directs 


- It is understood that Senator Copeland’s 
the publicity. 


new bill will, through the courtesy of his col- 
leagues, bear the designation S. 5, by which his 


VIRGINIA PHARMACEUTICAL bill that was successful in the seventy-fourth 
ASSOCIATION WILL MEET AT OLD Congress was known. 
POINT COMFORT. The new Copeland food, drugs and cos- 


metics bill will not be fundamentally different 

J. S. Woodward, chairman of the time and from the Senate-passing form of S. 5 of the pre- 
place committee of the Virginia Pharmaceutical ceding Congress. Much work has been done 
Association, has announced that the 1937 on details in preparing the draft, with the 
convention will be held at Old Point Comfort particular purpose of assuring a maximum of 
for three days of next June. effectiveness with administrative practicability 
and all the definiteness of requirements that is 

possible in the circumstances of adequate pro- 


Dr. Harry Eagle, of Johns Hopkins Hos- tection for the public. 


pital, was presented the $1000.00 prize and 


bronze medal at the Indianapolis meeting COLMER BILL TAX ON MAIL ORDER 


of the Society of American Bacteriologists, for SALES. 


research on immunity to various diseases, nota- 

bly syphilis. The prize is awarded by a com- The Colmer Bill provides for a federal ex- 
mittee of the Society of American Bacteriolo- cise tax on interstate retail sales equal to the 
gists, the American Association of Immunolo- _ sales tax or other retail excise taxes in force 
gists and the American Society for Experi- in the various states. Tax would be refunded 
mental Pathology to the states. 


OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY STUDENTS PAY FOR FAILING. 


President William B. Bizzell, of Oklahoma University, estimated that about 300 full-time 
work of students would require 15 full-time work of instructors. He figured that those who failed 
should pay for the time, and for last semester’s failures about 450 students will or have received 
bills at the rate of $3.00 per hour. 


N. A. B. P. STATISTICAL STUDY. 


The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy has prepared the statistics compiled by 
Lillian H. Bowen in mimeographed form of 120 pages. This valuable report is a statistical survey, 
national summary and analysis by states, prepared under direction of Secretary H. C. Christensen, 
initiated by a resolution adopted by the N. A. B. P. at the convention in Portland. It is a study 
of the number of drug stores by states compared with the population of the state, volume of the 
drug business, amount of prescription work, the number of drug stores opened, the number of 
registered pharmacists, the number of unregistered employees, students of pharmacy and many 
other helpful data; while primarily of value to Board members and Colleges of Pharmacy the 
information given is helpful to many others. Those desiring a copy can obtain one by addressing 
the National Association, Boards of Pharmacy, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III., for $1.00. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION AND WITHDRAWALS. 


Production of ethyl alcohol in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, amounted to 196,126,- 
236 proof gallons, compared with 180,645,920 proof gallons in 1934-1935, according to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Withdrawals exceeded production by 3,812,564 proof gallons and amounted 
to 199,938,800 proof gallons. Production of denatured alcohol in the 1935-1936 year comprised 
36,522,358 wine gallons of completely denatured and 64,955,485 wine gallons of specially de- 
natured. Withdrawals of denatured alcohol comprised 35,700,192 wine gallons of completely 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Pharmacognosy. By EpmMuNp B. GATHER- 
coat, Ph.G., Ph.M., Professor of Pharma- 
cognosy, University of Illinois, College of 
Pharmacy, Member of U. S. P. Revision Com- 
mittee, Chairman N. F. Revision Committee. 
EL_mMerR H. Wrirtn, Ph.C., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Pharmacognosy, University of 
Illinois, College of Pharmacy, Member N. F. 
Revision Committee, Auxiliary Member of 
U. S. P. Revision Committee. Octavo, 852 
pages, published 1936. Illustrated with 372 
engravings and a colored plate. Publishers, 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, Price, $7.50. 

This work is a study of drugs originating 
in the plant and animal kingdoms and the de- 
termination of their identity and value. Their 
evaluation is microscopic, biological, chemical 
and physical and is designed to determine their 
quality, purity and the presence and nature of 
their adulterants. It is not concerned with 
their medicinal action which belongs to phar- 
macology. This text is based on Kraemer’s 
classic work, but has been so thoroughly re- 
constructed and amplified as to be essentially 
a new and independent text. It gives the 
results of the recent research work in the 
chemistry of drugs, it reflects the most modern 
ideas and methods in the science and conforms 
to the eleventh revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia and the sixth edition of the 
National Formulary. Pharmacognostical re- 
search has been particularly fruitful in the 
isolation of the chemical constituents of drugs 
and their identification by microchemical 
means. Asa result, this work is able to offer a 
broad presentation of the chemical ingredients 
of the drugs and their microchemistry, pre- 
senting them as a leading feature for the first 
time in a pharmacognostical text. 

“In addition this book offers many new de- 
scriptions of official chemical substances ob- 
tained from crude drugs and more comprehen- 
sive monographs of the crude drugs themselves, 
including several that have been recently in- 
troduced into medicine. The leading por- 
tions of the text are printed in a larger type 
than are the monographs of unofficial drugs 
and the more detailed and highly technical 
descriptions, thus not only giving the proper 


emphasis to the subject matter, but saving 
space and permitting the mention of nearly 
every drug item without unduly increasing the 
size of the book. The result is an unusually 
comprehensive work reflecting the modern 
viewpoints. It emphasizes the need of a 
knowledge of the chemical composition of 
drugs and directs attention to the examination 
of sublimates obtained upon pyro-analysis.”’ 

The Introduction treats of the evaluation of 
drugs and concludes by a key for the identi- 
fication of powdered drugs. 


Centennial Edition of the U. S. Dispensatory 
has just been published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. The present edition 
contains 1894 pages and lists 28,000 titles. 
The U. S. Dispensatory is well-known to every 
pharmacist, medical practitioner and chemist. 

The Editorial staff is composed of Horatio 
C. Wood, Jr., Charles H. LaWall, Heber W. 
Youngken, Arthur Osol, Ivor Griffith and 
Louis Gershenfeld. Three generations of the 
Wood family have served as editors-in-chief 
on the U. S. Dispensatory. 

It is hoped to make further comment on 
this, the 22nd edition, in succeeding issues. 


Dixon Manual of Pharmacology. By WALTER 
E. Drxon, M.D., B.S., B.Sc., D.P.H., formerly 
Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacology, 
King’s College, London. Revised by W. A. M. 
Smart, M.B., B.S., B.Sc., M.R. C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Lecturer in Pharmacology, London Hospital 
Medical College. Eighth edition, cloth, 5'/: 
x 8*/,, viii + 483 pp., 79 illustrations. 
Price, $6.50. 

Eighth revision of a British textbook known 
and used through the English-speaking world 
for thirty years. The new editor has com- 
pletely recast the book, bringing it in line with 
all the recent rapid developments in pharma- 
cological research. More stress is laid on a 
knowledge of organic chemistry. Clinical 
observations as to the effects of drugs have 
been specially noted. Prescriptions  illus- 
trating the practical application of the subject 
matter have been inserted as a new feature. 
Other valuable features have been added. 


Reprints. From B. E. Read, Henry Lester Institute of Medical Research, Shanghai. 


“The Newer Pharmacology and Its Relation- 
ship to Ancient Medicine. II,” by Bernard E. 
Read 

“The Influence of Diet on the Formation of 
Urinary Calculi,” by H. C. Hou. 


“Studies on the Vitamin C Content of Orange 
Peel and Its Pharmaceutical Preparations,”’ by 
H. C. Hou. 

“New Sources of Vitamin A,” by Peter G. 
Mar. 




















MAKE USE OF THE ABSTRACT SECTION. 


HARMACISTS will learn to appreciate the value of the Abstract Section in the JouRNAL 
if each issue is studied. Several references are made to a few recent issues: Therapeutics, 
New Remedies and Specialties, pages 482-493 in the November JOURNAL. 

In the December issue refer to Non-Official Formule, pages 516-519; Therapeutics and 
Specialties, 525-536. In the January issue consult the Vitamins and New Remedies. It is real- 
ized that many are making use of the Section and this note is an effort to have all of the readers 
make greater use of it. Reference to the Index in the December JouRNAL, pages 574-599, will 
reveal items that you may have been looking for. This comment is largely prompted from the 
fact that requests for information have been answered by reference to the abstracted articles. 
It is hoped that during 1937 this Section will bring to realization the value of it. 


THE U. S. P. BOARD OF TRUSTEES ANNOUNCE A REFERENCE STANDARD FOR 
VITAMIN B,; SIMILAR TO THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD. 


T THE earnest solicitation of many who were interested in the preservation of Vitamin 

B,-containing products the U. S. P. Board of Trustees has secured a stock of a standard 
adsorption product containing Vitamin B,;. This is identical in character and potency with the 
International Standard for Vitamin B,; and was prepared by Professor B. C. P. Jansen of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. One International Unit of Vita:nin B, represents the activity of 10 milli- 
grams of the International standard or of the Pharmacopeial standard adsorbates. 

As only a limited quantity of the International Vitamin B, Standard was available the 
Pharmacopeeia has undertaken to supply this product for use in standardizing commercial 
products 

All preparations claiming Vitamin B, activity should now express that potency in terms 
of International Units e. s. determined by biological assay. 

The Pharmacopeeial Reference Standard for Vitamin B; is packaged in 30-Gm. units. 
The price is $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen. Orders should be sent to E. Fullerton Cook, Chair- 


man of the U. S. P. Committee of Revision, 43rd Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


WARNING TO PHARMACISTS. 


HE MEDICAL SOCIETY of an Eastern Pennsylvania County has brought to the atten- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association an unethical practice urging that steps 
be taken to correct certain proceedings. 

As outlined by the report the plan is operated along these lines: 

From information gathered from his prescription files the druggist selects the name and 
address of patients under treatment for certain ailments. A letter is directed to the sufferer em- 
phasizing the virtues of a certain treatment which can be explained to the paticnt if they will 
arrange to call at the drug store and meet Doctor So and So, a specialist in this disease. 

Information disclosed certain facts relative to the degree of the specialist; in this case a 
Ph.D., and disqualified to practice medicine. 

The extent of this campaign is not known, however, such practices being detrimental to 
the efforts of those interested in developing the finest codperation between the professional groups; 
it is deemed advisable that full publicity be given to the scheme throughout the country. 

This subject might serve as one of a group of topics to be discussed at an early inter-profes- 
sional meeting. Information on other disclosures should be brought to the attention of the officers 
of the State Association for prompt action through committees. 
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EDWARD KREMERS 

The half-tone is from a photograph of a portrait by Merton Grenhagen, a 
Wisconsin artist. The portrait was presented to the University by former 
students, Professor Nellie Wakeman made the presentation and Dean George 
Sellery formally accepted the painting. (Hotel Loraine, August 30, 1933.) 





